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\wrking tools designed to aligning, quick-set rip fence 

make _^ j makes short work of sizing 

any /— A —raw stock. 


n 



In woodworking, every 
project is an adventure. You 
explore the wood, studying 
* its grain, 
mU. Hi, search- 

ingfor 
some¬ 
thing 

hidden within. Your goal is 
to emerge, 
weeks later, 
with a proud 
souvenir. A 
planter. A 
Shaker chair. 

Or perhaps 
a rustic chest 
of drawers. 

Ironically 

the ease of any woodland 
journey depends largely on 
a decision you make before 
embark¬ 
ing: your 
choice of 
tools.To 
this end, 
a move in 
the right 
direction is Skil Woodshop 

m t TM 

Tools. 

Skil Woodshop Tools are 
a full 
line of 
wood- 


project { 
a plea¬ 
sure. 



Afterward, smooth off 
cuts and round comers with 
the 3370 combination 4" belt/ 






Every step of the way 
Enter the 
woods with a 
confident first 
cut on the 3400 
10" benchtop 
tablesaw. Its 
powerful 13.0 
amp motor and 
the exclusive Accu-Lign ,v self- 



6" disc benchtop sander. 

A quick-release belt adjust¬ 
ment (another Skil exclusive) 
lets you effortlessly switch 
between vertical and horizon¬ 
tal bed positions. 

If your plans call for intri¬ 
cate cuts, use the 333016" 
benchtop scroll saw. It 
accepts either plain or pin- 


Cl 993 5-B P<iwer Tool Co.. 4300 W Peterson Ave Chicago, EL 6064fi. 
































end blades and comes with 
a built-in 
blade length 
gauge for 
quick setting. 

Plus, to keep 


of vari-orbit, auto scroll and 
straight-line cutting modes, 
it offers more options than 
any other jigsaw. 

And for accurate, repet 
itive drilling, the 3380 


The 2!4 hp motor carves 
signs, cuts joints and trims 


your cutting path clean, 
it has a 
high-veloc¬ 
ity dust 
blower. 

To navi¬ 
gate tricky 
interior cuts, 
there’s the 
4395 jigsaw. With a choice 


drill press is precisely 
what you need. 

The depth measure¬ 
ment and sturdy adjust 
able table guarantee consist 
ency from first hole to last. 

Of course, you could 
just let your imagina¬ 
tion run wild with the 
HD 1875 plunge router. 


decorative edges with power 
to spare. 

When it’s time for assem¬ 
bly, try the innovative HD 
1605 plate joiner. Simply cut 
matching slots, pop in a 
wooden biscuit, glue and you 
have yourself a quick, 
durable joint. 

Once it’s 
all together, 
give your 
project a once 
over with the 
HD 7576 
palm grip 
sander. The 

7576 performs an exacting 
!4"orbit 13,000 times a minute 
for a fast finish. 

Next time you explore the 
woods, bring along the perfect 
traveling companions—Skil 
WoodshopTools.You’ll find 
those shown here and 
other Woodshop 
tools in stores 
everywhere. Just 
look for this label. 

It’s a sure sign you’re on the 
road to woodworking success. 


SJ(/l 
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We don't know where Bob gets his stuff, 
hut he’s certainty dreaming up some 
weird toons. See what he did with his 
pen and watercotors on page 97. 


On the Cover 


Rick Longabaugh and his wife Karen live in 
Centralia, Washington, where they own The Berry 
Basket—a mail order company specializing in 
unique woodworking patterns. Rick and Karen have 
also self-published two books on collapsible basket 
patterns. See the “Welcome Basket” that Rick 
designed especially for Popular Woodworking on 
page 59. We know you’ll enjoy making it. 
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Turnings _ 

‘The Power Of 9{ature 



(Jis I sit and write this piece, my 

v'TJamily and I are just back 
from a vacation that included 
Yosemite National Park, And at this 
same point in time, Des Moines, Iowa 
(and much of the Midwest) is under 
several feet of water. 

Yosemite was in full splendor. 
Thanks to the first normal winter in 
six years, all the waterfalls are run¬ 
ning at capacity with the chilly runoff 
from fresh snowmelt. The park was 
alive with several species of birds, 
squirrels, chipmunks, deer and for¬ 
eign tourists—we didn't see any 
bears. 

We parked the van in the lot by 
Bridalveil Fall and hiked up the trail to 
see this magnificent work of nature. 
When we got there we couldn't see a 
thing—the sky was totally obscured 
by a chilly, dense mist. The mist felt 
wonderful on this 90 c day, but we had 
to back away from the falls to see 
anything. The photo to the right is 
yours truly beside the stream that 
carries away this fallen water. 

As we traveled along, Half Dome 
came into view. So well pho¬ 
tographed by Ansel Adams, Half 
Dome looks like a chunk of the moon 
that has fallen to earth. The girls all 
wanted to climb to the top until we got 
a little closer and it became evident 
how big that rock really is—it rises 
nearly a mile above the valley floor. 

We parked again, walked to the 
local eatery, then ventured off to see 
Yosemite Falls. Again, beauty. The 
upper fall plummets in several cas¬ 
cades to a lower fall that drops to the 
valley floor for a total of 2425 feet. 


We saw the place 
beside Yosemite 
Creek where John 
Muir had built a 
cabin of sugar 
pine and stayed 
for two seasons. 

What a wonderful 
time that must 
have been. 

On out way out 
of the park, we 
stopped alongside 
the road in front of 
El Caprtan, a solid 
granite wall that rises vertically more 
than 3600 feet above the meadow. 
The kids used binoculars to find 
climbers clinging to the shear wall as 
they worked their way to the top. I 
watched one fellow as he pulled him¬ 
self up and over the final ledge—he 
looked an eighth of an inch tall 
through the 10X lenses, I couldn't 
see him without the binoculars. What 
a triumph he must have experienced. 

Standing a few hundred yards 
away from that granite wall, I was 
struck by the shear enormity of 
nature and the minuscule being of 
self. Our great significance can only 
be what we assign to ourselves. 
We're all very privileged to inhabit 
this awesome place. 

But awesome can also be over¬ 
powering. There's been a tremen¬ 
dous amount of water dropped on the 
Midwest this summer in storm after 
storm. At roughly 8 Ib/gai, it’s difficult 
to imagine the total forces exerted 
with all this water—we just can't com¬ 
prehend how many gallons have fall¬ 


en. The destruction isn't Incompre¬ 
hensible, we've all watched levee 
after levee slowly succumb with a 
gentle but unstoppable perseverance. 
Like standing in front of El Capitan, 
the calamity is huge and the people 
so smalL The climber who stood at 
the top with upraised arms probably 
had a few scrapes, cuts and bruises 
to show for his trip, and maybe he 
knew of someone who never reached 
the summit, but he persevered and 
made It. Hang in there Midwest. 

To all of you who have been 
affected by the floods of '93, we here 
at Popular Woodworking wish you, 
your families and loved ones a 
speedy trip to the top with a minimum 
of scrapes, cuts and bruises. To the 
staffs and families of Wood and 
Woodsmith, both located in Des 
Moines, our hearts are with you— 
Godspeed. 


Safety Note 

Safety is your responsibility. The manufacturers place safety devices on their equipment for a reason. In most of 
the photos you see in PW> these have been removed to provide clarity. In some cases we'll use an awkward 
body position so you can better see what's being demonstrated. Please don't copy us. Think about each proce¬ 
dure you’re going to perform beforehand. Think ahead. 
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Letters 


W e welcome your comments, 
pro or con, about articles we 
publish. Send your letters to: Editor, 
Popular Woodworking, 1041 Shary 
Circle, Concord, CA 94518. Letters 
may be edited for publication. 


Do They Care? 

Over the years I have purchased a 
wide variety of power tools in which the 
manufacturers required me to send in a 
registration card to activate the warran¬ 
ty. This practice is common for other 
products as well. In all these years, 
there have only been two companies 
that have contacted me for a follow-up 
on their product. They are Chrysler 
Corporation and Ethan Allen, It would 
seem to me that if a company wants to 
make a better product to match con¬ 
sumer needs, they should survey the 
people who use them. 

Stephen F. Smutek 

Tappan, New York 

Legally, you don't have to return the 
warranty card, the sales slip verifies the 
item and purchase date if you need to 
return the tool for service. Along with 
registering the buyer, companies use 
the returned cards to develop demo¬ 
graphics; that is, what type of people 
(hot rodders, fishermen, etc.) buy what 
type of tool (table saws vs. cordless 
drills), so they know where to target 
their advertising. The cards are also 
used to notify owners of recalled items. 
And of course, your name, unless you 
requested otherwise, may be sold to 
other manufacturers or marketing firms : 
One manufacturer told me that it's easy 
to keep on top of any problems that 
might develop with a particular line 
because just about anyone who has a 
defective tool either writes r phones or 
faxes. They take these very seriously. 
He said they hardly ever hear from their 
satisfied customers. As far as improving 
tools , a lot of the companies test their 
tools with heavy-duty users under actu¬ 
al conditions. If they break, they find out 
why real quick and hopefully fix it 

—The Editors 



Marvin Malicki of Marietta, Georgia 
built Bob Calvert's “Uncle Sam 
Whirligig” featured in the July t 1992 
issue just in time for the 4th this year. 
He made Mylar templates he'd be 
glad to share with you readers. if any¬ 
one is interested, let me know—well 
see what we can do. 

—The Editors 


Edward Summers of Palmetto, 
Florida wrote to say he's been building 
storybook birdhouses since 1951. It 
looks like he's turned it into an art. His 
birdhouses look a lot more interesting 
than the one we did in our July issue , 
We'd certainly like to see a set of plans 
for one of them. 

—The Editors 




Howard French's "Old Mill Wheel* 
from September, 1992 still brings in the 
photos. Arthur Hamel of Wildwood t 
Florida worked on this one and the 
pond for six months. He spent a lot of 
time tuning up the whole system, but 
says, "the fish are healthy and the 
plants are growing." 

—The Editors 
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Tricks of the Trade 


T ricks of the Trade shares readers tips for making 
woodworking tasks easier and safer. Send your orig¬ 
inal, unpublished ideas to Tricks of the Trade, % Popular 
Woodworking, 1041 Shary Circle, Concord, CA 945IS. 
We pay $25 for each TOT we publish. 



When putting an edge on a wide board, it’s often impossi¬ 
ble to clamp across the width of the board while the glue 
sets. You can apply pressure from one side with wedges 
inside C-clamps, using as many as you need to suit the 
length of the edge. 

Shown here is a single wedge applying pressure directly 
on the edge strip. To reduce the risk of movement, you could 
use a pair of folding wedges under the clamp and driven 
opposite ways over a packing. 

Percy W. Blandford 
St ratfo rd-u p on -A vo n 

Carpet Tape and Router Safety 

When there isn't enough room for damps, double-sided 
carpet tape works well to hold small pieces of wood to a flat, 
dust free surface. It also comes in handy if the material being 
cut is too thin to give clearance to the pilot on the routing bit. 

Cut a thin 
scrap of wood, 
slightly small¬ 
er than the 
piece to be 
routed, and 
sandwich it 
between two 
pieces of car¬ 
pet tape. Use 
the tape once 
and discard it 
when it col¬ 
lects dust, 
Dick Dorn 
Oelwein, Iowa 



Vertical Alignment Pads 

Holes drilled at each end of turned spindles need to be in 
perfect alignment when the dowels are inserted. I made two 
simple drilling pads to help me accomplish this task. Each 
pad is comprised of a 3" diameter round disk made from W 
plywood and a smaller disk that fits snugly in the center hole 
of my drill press. The smaller disks, made from 3 A" pine, are 
centered and glued to the underside of the larger disks. 
Place each pad on a drill press table and drill a W hole com¬ 
pletely through the assembled pads. The drill press table 
must be centered correctly under the drill bit. Insert a 1 Va* 
wood screw into the bottom of one pad. The protruding tip of 
the screw will serve as an alignment pin. Place the second 
pad on your drill press table and drill a hole to accept a short 
dowel pin which will also serve as an alignment pin. 

In use, drill all the holes at one end of each spindle using 
the pad with the screw tip to keep the bottom of the spindles 
aligned. The drill bit will automatically align the top of the 
spindles as they are drilled. Change pads and drill the oppo¬ 
site end of each spindle using the short dowel pin to align the 
previously drilled holes. 

Dick Dorn 
Oelwein, Iowa 

Secure Lathe Indexing Pin 

An indexing pin and indexing plate, or step pulley, could 
be seriously damaged if they happen to engage accidentally 
while a lathe is in motion. 1 secure the indexing pin with an 
inexpensive shaft collar and set screw when the indexing 
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MAKE BEAUTIFUL RAISED PANEL DOORS WITH YOUR... 1/4"or 1/2" ROUTER 

Professional production quality bit makes it quick and easy to produce matching rails and stiles — 
the panel raising bit with ball beari ng guide makes the raised panel perfect every time. 


SALE PRICE 
FOR COMPLETE SET 


$ 69 “ 


Regular value 
over $150.00! 


1/4* Shank set item ff554 (includes both bits shown) 



SET ALSO AVAILABLE INV/ 
SHANK - $79.95 - Item #B52 

RAISED PANEL B\J 

SUPPLIED WITH 
BALL BEARING 
2 * Largo Djamoien 
CARBIDE TIPPED 
1 A w Shank 


.. 1/2"or 3/4" SHAPER 

Shaper Cutters set 
Item #1059 
SAVE! only $99.95 
Set Rail & Stile A Raised Panel Cutters 



REVERSIBLE COMBINATION RAIL and STILE BIT 

jFw making matching ratls and siites m raised parwt doors. 

esc.) yvorfes wrtn slock from 11 i $r to 7 6“ ffwck 
CARBIDE TIPPED — 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF PANEL DOOR 
(WITH 0*E RAIL REMOVED! 



CARBIDE TIPPED ROUTER BITS • PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTION QUALITY GUARANTEED 

WHEN ORDERING ANY THREE OR MORE DEDUCT $100 EACH. • FREE SHIPPING IN CONTINENTAL U.S. 


ITEM 

NO, 

BEST CUT 
BEST PRICE 

DESCRIPTION 

ANGLEDEFTH RADtUS 
CIRCLE OUWETEfl 

URGE 

HA. 

turn 

LENGTH 

SHANK 

SIZE 

PRICE 

#01 


V Spiral Cutter 


V 

V 

V* 

S 900 

1603 

Solid Carbide 

V Srni Cutler 

11 

y 

V 

V 

$1200 

m 


V Spiral Cuter 

If 

y 

V 

V* 

$1200 

m 


¥ Spiral Cuter 

l|i 

¥ 

r 

V 1 

moo 

1905 


V Spiral Cuter 


V 

IV 

V 

$29.00 

1530 

t 

*¥ Edge Beading 

V Dad Circle 


V 

V 

$15.00 

#531 


W Edge Bead .tig 

Ob. Ol Circle 


V 

V 

$15.50 

#350 

iW/ 

V Round Over 

¥ R 

V 

¥ 

V 

ST 1.00 

#51 

> sr 1 

V floundOver 

V R 

¥ 

¥ 

V 

$11.00 

*230 

ja 

V Round Over 

y r 

r 

Vf 

V 

$12.00 

1353 

O* 

W RoundOver 

W R 

IV 

Vf 

V 

11410 

*209 


¥ Round Over 

¥ R 

IV 

¥ 

V 

SI 5.00 

A3S5 

c? 

V Round Owa 

Vf R 

IV 

V 

V 

Si 7.00 

*655 


¥ Round Over 

¥ R 

IV 

V 

V 

SI 700 

m 

/c- m ^ 

¥ RoundOver 

V fl 

T 

¥ 

V 

$21.00 

*199 

> L 

Multiform Moulding 

Unlimited Patterns 

2 y 

2' 

V 

$40.00 

#205 


V Cove 

v n 

I 1 

V 

V 

Si 2.00 

1206 

\ - I 

¥ Cove 

¥ R 

IV 

it/ 

V 

$13.00 

#207 


V Cove 

¥ R 

IV 

¥ 

V 

$14.00 

*643 


¥ Cove 

¥ R 

IV 

¥ 

Vf 

$15.00 

*206 

jg-. 

¥ Cove 

¥ R 

IV 

V 

Vf 

$26.00 

*231 


Roman Ogee 

¥# 

IV 

w 

V 

$16.00 

*232 


V Roman Ogee 

V R 

l¥ 

V 

V 

S17J00 

1506 


Vf Pattern 

Flush Trim 

V 

1 J 

V 

S15.C0 

*506 

1 

V Pattern 

FlushTnm 

¥ 

l 1 

V 

Si 700 

#366 

\U 

¥ Slot Cutter 

¥ Deep 

IV 

V 

V 

$14.00 

*368 

F-r— 

V Sid Crier 

¥ Deep 

tv 

y 

V 

$14.00 

1204 


¥ Rabbeting 

¥ Deep 

IV 

V 

V 

$1200 

#670 

MP 

¥ Rabbeting 

¥ Deep 

IV 

V 

V 

$1400 


ITEM 

NO, 

BEST CUT 
BEST PRICE 

DESCRIPTION 

ANGIEDEPTH RADIUS 
CIRCLE DIAMETER 

URGE 

tHA. 

'CUTTING 

LENGTH 

SHANK 

SIZE 

PRICE 

*211 

ir 

¥ Core Boi 

round nose 

¥ 

¥ 

V 

$10-00 

*212 


¥ Core Box 

round nose 

V 

W 

V 

$1100 

#418 

L1 

V CoreBrw 

round nose 

¥ 

¥ 

V 

SISjOO 

#213 


r Core Box 

round nose 

r 

¥ 

V 

$17.00 

*543 


Lockmrtre 


r 

¥ 

V 

$3200 

*214 

\^r/ 

V/ Straight 

plunge tuning 

V 

¥ 

V 

$850 

*216 

II 

¥ Slatghl 

ptungeoitbng 

¥ 

r 

V 

$ 650 

*474 

I 1 

V Straight 

plunge tiids 

V 

r 

V 

S TOO 

#219 

1 

¥ Straight 

Dtungecuttmg 

¥ 

? 

V 

$ 9.50 

#77$ 

u 

V Staighi 

piungecuttmg 

¥ 

IV 

Vf 

$10.00 

#462 


¥ Bull Nose 

V Dii of Circle 


V 

V 

$16.00 

#464 

^ r 

¥ Bull Nose 

¥ Diatf Circle 


r 

V 

$21.00 

#764 


¥ Boll Nose 

V Diad Circle 


r 

V 

SZUOO 

#545 


Tongue (Groove 

Slraghl _• 

W 

r 

V 

$29.00 

#645 

Tongue 8 Grave 

Staxdd 1 

IV 

i' 

V 

$29.00 

#546 

rim 

Tongue 8 Groove 

Wedge • * 

ww 

r 

V 

$29,00 

#846 

/ >1 \ 

Tongue 8 Groove 

Wedge 

IV 

r 

V 

$29.00 

#450 


¥ Beading 

¥ R 

¥ 

¥ 

V 

$11.00 

#233 

ilT 

'it Beaauig 

V R 

r 

V 

V 

$13.00 

#454 

f — kJ? \ 

¥ Beading 

¥ R 

IV 

V 

V 

$15.50 

#455 

l fk\ 

¥ Beading 

¥ R 

IV 

¥ 

V 

$17.00 

#500 

1 

%' Flush 

Trimming 

¥ 

V 

V 

$7.00 

#501 

LI 

¥ Rush 

Trimming 

V 

r 

V 

$7.50 

#503 

rn 

¥ Flush 

Trimming 

V 


V 

$0.50 

#221 


¥ Flush 

Trimming 

V 


V 

$0.00 

#558 

yr 

Thumbnail 


iv 

¥ 

V4 ,+ 

$16.50 

#658 

/i*\ 

Thumbnail 


2V 

¥ 

V 

$3500 

*579 

« 

Molding Plane 


IV 


V 

$31.96 

1879 


MoUng Plane 


IV 

IV 

V 

$3195 


FREE — NEW 32-PAGE CATALOGUE • While in the Philadelphia Area Visit Our Fully Stocked Showroom (call for easy directions) 


CONTROL THE SPEED 
OF YOUR ROUTER 

ROUT ATTHE SPEED THAT GIVES THE BEST 
RESULTS WITH THE WOOD 
AND BIT YOU ARE USING! 



SALE 

$ 29 ” 

Order Item 
*i&7 


FEATURES: 

* Works With All Routers 3V< HP or Jess - 120V15 Amp, 

* Full Horsepower and Torque at All Speeds. 

* Gives Your Router s Feature Only Available on 
Routers Costing Hundreds of Dollars! 



FORSTNER BITS 

For Perfect Holes 

Forstner bits are designed to drill 
flat bottom or through holes cleanly 
in end grain, thin stock, veneers and 
regular Stock. Comes wilti its own 
attractive wood box and includes the 
following sizes: 1/4* 3/8*. t/2* f 5/8* t 3/4 J 
7/e*, r. i i/a*. 1 i/<r i 3/e-, 11 / 2 -, i s/er, i 3/4' 

1 7/8\2\2 VBT. 


Regularly Special Sale $ 799 $ 

$99.95 16 Piece Set Order Set*314 


®1993 


To order by Master Charge, Visa, or Discover j QAA COO DODD or send check to: MLCSLtd. 

Call Toll Free, 7 Day - 24 Hour Order Service l”OUU a 9vO"*fZ90 P.O.Box 4053 PU, Rydal, PA 19046 





































































































Tricks of the Trade 


continued 



Stave Layout Procedure 

You can use paper, cardboard or a piece of wood to lay¬ 
out the dimensions for correctly cutting the angles on staves. 

Draw a base line parallel to the edge of your paper. Draw 
a semi-circle from the center point with the same radius as 
the barrel you wish to make. Draw a line parallel to the base* 
line, tangent to the circle and mark 1" to either side of the 
centerline. Draw lines from these outside points to the cen- 
terpoint on the baseline. The resulting angle will give you an 
even number of staves. With a sliding T-bevel, transfer the 
angle to the table saw. The key to tight fitting staves is a 
tuned table saw. Staves are cut by flipping a board end for 
end as you cut them off. To glue up, lay down two strips of 
masking tape, sticky side up and place the staves narrow 
side up on the tape. Apply glue to the joints and roll Into a cir¬ 
cle and secure with auto hose clamps. It may be difficult to 
get large clamps but you can connect several together to get 
the right diameter, 

Floyd W. Knapp 
Winter Haven, Florida 

Chuck Drum Sander 

I will often wrap a piece of sand¬ 
paper with an adhesive backing 
around the smooth, vertical portion 
of my drill press chuck to serve as 
a quick sanding drum. The sandpa¬ 
per also serves as a finger grip 
when bits are chucked or removed. 

Dick Dorn 
Oelwein, Iowa 



Recycling Clear Shirt Collar Bands 

Save the clear plastic bands that you find in the collars of 
your new shirts. They make great windows for doll houses, 
windshields for cars, etc, 

David F* Black, JR. 
Barnwell. South Carolina 


Large Dowel Centers 


— 


*?\ 

y 






I've never seen dowel cen¬ 
ters larger than W. Yet there 
are times when I want to use a 
larger dowel in the construc¬ 
tion of heavy projects. To 
accurately align large dowels I 
use a spade bit. Begin by 
drilling holes for your largest 
available dowel centers. Insert 
the dowel centers and transfer 
the center points as usual. 
Remove the dowel centers 
and select a sharp spade bit 
the size of the dowel pins you 
wish to use. On the drill press 
bore holes to the desired 
depth, the spade bit will align 
itself with the bottom of the 
previously drilled hole. 

Dick Dorn 
Gelwein, Iowa 


Tarnishing New Brass 

Have you ever seen shiny new brass on an old piece of 
furniture? It just doesn't look right. What I do is tarnish the 
new brass to give it an antique look that better suits the furni¬ 
ture it’s attached to. Pour a little ammonia in the bottom of a 
glass casserole dish. Place a brick, or similar object in the 
bottom of the dish to elevate the brass above the ammonia. 
Put the brass you want tarnished on top of the brick and 
cover the container to keep it air tight. Ammonia gas is harm¬ 
ful so conduct this procedure in a well ventilated room away 
from animals and children. The process takes only a few 
minutes and the amount of tarnish on the brass Is regulated 
by the amount of time the brass is left exposed to the gas. 

Frank Neimeyer 
Horseheads, New York 


Small File Holder 



I was constantly misplacing my 
assortment of small files. To help 
alleviate the problem I cut a length of 
corrugated cardboard to the width of 
a small can. I then rolled up the card¬ 
board and inserted it into an empty 
can. The files are now stored, tang 
end down, in the corrugated roll which 
sits handily on my workbench, 

Howard E, Moody 
Upper Jay, New York 
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Popular Woodworking 





























Now Master Woodworkers Pass on 
Their Skills and Secrets to You 


! THE ART Of WOODWORKING 


CABINETMAKING 


Meet veteran 
furniture maker 
Giles Miller-Mead plus 
dozens oF other master 
craftsmen who share 
their tips, tricks and 


* 








*«• v 
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TIME 




LIFE 


HOOKS 


THE ART OF 

W3DDWORKING 

Your complete guide to woodworking tools, techniques and materials. 


Now you can build the skills and 
master the techniques Lhat will turn 
you into a better woodworker. And get 
plans for just about every shop-made jig 
and fixture you're ever likely to need in 
The Art of Woodworking, new from 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS, 

Here's the perfect workbench 
companion-with clear, easy-to-follow 
illustrations and a unique spiral binding 
that allows the book to lie flat while in 
use. In your first volume, 

Cabinetmaking, you'll discover the 
secrets and skills that have taken master 
woodworkers years to acquire. And 


you’ll learn every important technique 
in the cabinetmaking process- from 
selecting flawless materials to mounting 
the hardware. 

Shop-test Cabinet making free for 15 
days and receive a bonus set of work¬ 
bench plans ! If you keep the book, pay 
just $16.99, plus shipping and 
handling. Then about every month, 
you’ll receive another book, like Hand 
looks, Woodworking Machines and 
Portable Power Tools, an the same free- 
examination basis. There is no purchase 
necessary, and the free plans are yours 
to keep without any obligation! 



WORKBENCH 
PLANS 
SET 


YES! 1 would like to examine 
Gfanetmahing free for 15 days 
as my introduction to THE ART 
OF WOODWORKING. Please 
send it to me, along with my free 
Workbench Plans and other future 
volumes, under the terms 
described in this ad. 

name 

ADDRESS _ 

QTY 


SI A 117/11' 


SEND NO MONEY NOW 

If curd ts missing mail lo: TIME-LIFE BOOKS, P-O- 
Box 85563. Richmond, VA 23285-5563 KGAOU9 
I--1 






















^46 Page 
Wood Parts 
Catalog 




ReguSar 13.95 /m. 




Extend the Life 
of Your Tools! 
Bearing lubricant 

repels dan and 
moisiure. 1.7 oz. 


Your 


Description 

3-1/2" Shaker Peg 
2-7/16" Medium Peg 
1-3/4 " Mini Peg 
1 -3/S Candle Cup 
5/8' f Mini Candle Cup 


Coat 


$13.00 UK) 


5,50 i 100 


$13.00/100 


4,50/100 


6.00 / 100 


7.00 / 100 


$15.00 1 100 


3.50 /100 


7.00 i 100 


B1L007 100 


1.50/ 100 


r Toy Wheel 
1-1/4" Toy Wheel 
M/2" Toy Wheel 
2" Toy Whed 
Axle Peg for Above 
1-1/2" Birch Spindle 
2" Birch Spindle 
3/8" qt 1/2 1 ' Birch Button 


Qj 

3/4" Block S 7.00/100 

1" Block $6.00/50 

1*1/4" Block S 725/ 50 

3/4" Ball $6.00/100 

1" Ball S 8.00/100 

M/2" Ball S 2.20/ 10 

2 " Ball 5 5,50/ 10 

2-1/2" Ball S10.0Q/ 10 

3" Ball $ 2.40/EA 

3/4" * 7/8" Mini Apple $ 7.00/100 

2-1/2" x 2-5/6" Lg. Apple 5 1.50/EA 

2-1/2" Hen Egg 510.50 / 25 

4-1/4" Goose Egg $ 2.50/EA 

5/8" Picture Hanger 5 1,50/ 100 

1-5/8" Sawtooth Ranger $ 2.00 / 100 

#17 Screw Eye 1/2" Long $ 1.50/100 


1 - 800 - 722-0311 

Please refer to Source #P53 


TO 

ORDER: 


We accept M/C f VISA 
Check, or M.O, All orders 
add $5.00 Handling 
TX add 7% tax. Canada add 20% 

a Alaska. Hawaii add 15% for freight. 

iWKMtwmkS 


j* P.0, Box 14567 Ft. Worth, TX 76117 

ia 


The Finishing Forum by Dick Fitch 


T he Finishing Forum is an ongoing 
discussion about the art of wood 
finishing. If you have a question or a 
problem to solve, we'd like to help. If 
you have a tip or secret to share, or 
you recently tried a new product, 
write to: The Finishing Forum % 
PW T 1041 Shary Circle, Concord, 
CA 94518. letters may be edited. 


Finish Compatibilities 

Can I apply urethane or any other 
varnish to old shellac (after sanding any¬ 
way)? Can I apply Danish or tung oil on 
shellac or urethane or vice versa? 

Rafi Ahmad 
Scarborough, Ontario 

The problem with the term urethane 
is that it is often viewed as a specific, it 
is not. The formulation potential for the 
use of the urethane reaction is broad 
and varied. 

The over-the-counter oil-modified 
po/yurettra/re varnishes are often fussy 
about what they are applied over. They 
do not adhere well to shellac , most lac¬ 
quers, products containing stearates 
(sanding sealers, etc.) or even to them¬ 
selves if they're fully cured. 

There is a rule in the fine art field 
which applies to nearly all coating sys¬ 
tems barring special effects—always 
apply fat over lean; hard first, flexible 
on top. 

To answer your questions directly: 

Urethane varnish t as a rule, is not 
advised over a shellac finish. But I have 
used shellac wood sealer (1 part 3 lb 
shellac with 3 parts shellac solvent 
soaked into the wood, wiped, dried, and 
lightly sanded) under urethane with good 
results. Most traditional oleoresinous or 
alkyd varnishes can be used over old 
cleaned and sanded shellac f at least for 
the short run. 

Shellac is thermoplastic (softens 
when hot). Urethane alkyds and oieo- 
resinous varnishes are not They poly¬ 
merize and cross-link as they cure 
which makes them more rigid with age , 

Danish oil and tung oil are penetrat¬ 
ing finishes. Shellac or urethane finishes 

Dick Fitch is the resident alchemist at The 
Bartley Collection, Ltd , 


on wood inhibit penetration and defeat 
the purpose of the penetrating oil. You 
can use shellac or urethane over an oil 
finish if basecoats are clean, cured and 
sanded. Traditional oleoresinous varnish 
is a safer approach. Using an oil finish 
over shellac or urethane is questionable, 
but it can be done. Do not use a product 
based on raw tung oil. When not allowed 
to penetrate, raw tung oil dries with a 
fine wrinkle, 

Dick Fitch 

Hard Finish Trouble 

For the past few years I have been 
spraying with Simpson Sanding Sealer 
and Simpson Lacquer f “. After applying 
two undiluted coats of sanding sealer, I 
apply one undiluted coat of the lacquer 
(sanding between coats). The finish is 
never hard enough, 

I would like to obtain a very hard fin¬ 
ish on my projects. How can I achieve 
this? Can you suggest a better product? 

Leo Allison 
Bend, Oregon 

it would be presumptuous to try to 
evaluate the product you are using. I am 
not familiar with Simpson—so here are 
some general obsen/ations that may be 
pertinent 

1. Using undiluted lacquer is not 
necessarily a plus. Thin coats of lac¬ 
quer reach optimum results better than 
heavy ones. The system has to be 
carefully balanced. High boiling, 
non-blooming flow control solvents, 
when trapped in the film of a lacquer 
system, act as plasticizers and greatly 
prolong the time necessary to achieve 
potential hardness . 

2. Sanding sealers are meant to be 
sanded. They sand more easily and with 
better texture than the wood itself. 

3. Lacquers formulated with active 
solvents that dry too quickly f prevent 
proper orientation of the long linear poly¬ 
mers resulting in a weaker surface . 

4. The hardness you are after may be 
beyond the potential of simple lacquer 
formulas. Perhaps catalyzed lacquer 
enhanced by urea t melamine t or ure¬ 
thane resin is in order. 

Dick Fitch 


Popular Woodworking 




























ANEW WAY 10 
CARRY ON A FINISHING 

TRADITION. 





The Warner £ 

Cl - an y finishing 

MneCOOT method jou’ve 
ever seen before. But it can put a clas¬ 
sic. professional finish on the wood¬ 
working projects you’re doing now, 
right in your own workshop. 

FineCoat’s secret is 
Wagner’s High-Vol- 
urhe, Low-Pressure 
k (HVLP) techrdo- 
k gy It allows you 
k to spray with 


very little bounceback or over-spray 
You don’t need a spray booth, just an 
i mind and a few minutes to read 
: FineCoat’s advantages. 


pray airy finish on the shelf 

The FineCoat can give you the 
type of finish you had in mind, 
from the start of the project 
It handles urethanes, oils, 
varnishes, shellacs, 
lacquers, stains, even 
enamel paints. Every 
FineCoat unit also 
comes with helpful 
hints for thinning and 
spraying different materials. 

Your hand has never had 
this much control._ 

With FineCoat you can get close, 
without dripping or cover large areas. 
The spray width adjusts from W, 
to a foot wide. You can 
also adjust 


FineCoat 
gives you a 
professional 
spray finish. 
Coverage is 
smooth and 
even over the 
most intricate 


The FineCoat unit is 
portable, storable 
and plugs into 
any 120V 
outlet. 




—^ 


to a vertical, horizontal, or circular 
pattern, without changing nozzles. 

While your coats are drying, the 
spray gun stands 

WTbl2 M Wide~ 

securely in its own 
unit. And when the 
last coat is on, 
check your watch. 

You’ll most likely 
be done finishing 
and cleaning-up, in less time than 
you used to spend on the finishing 
process alone. 

To find out more about FineCoat, 
call 1-800-328-8251. We’ll send 
you more information or refer you 
to a FineCoat dealer. 



Send for free literature or 
a helpful demonstration 
video. 

Check the first box below and we'll send 
you more literature on HVLP spraying and the 
FineCoat sprayer. Or, check the second box 
and send $3 to cover postage and handling. 
We’ll send wu the literature along with a 
videotape demonstrating die usage and 
applications of FineCoat 

□ Send me more information, free* 

□ Send me informal^ 

for $3- (Endoseacheckpav'abie to Wagner 
Spray Tech t or we'll charge it to yo ur 

MasterCard #_, or 

mirVtsa# _.) 


li 


1 

*53 




ADORESS _ 

orrv_ 


STATE 


Mail tt; Wagner FlreCoat. 17TO Femhrck La. PtynKVth, 
MV 

PW KVB3 



ti 


FineCoat 

how Overspray Finishing System 





























by Hugh Foster 


Book Reviews 


Shelving end Storage: 25 
Easy-to-Build Projects for Every 
Part of Your House by Tim Snyder; 
Rodale Press Books, 33 East Minor St,, 
Emmaus, PA 18098; 360 pages, hard¬ 
cover, $26,95. 

Even better than the instructions in 
this useful book are the projects. The 
designs are simple and effective. 
Moving from the construction of utility 
shelves through several other kinds of 
shelves in the first 50-plus pages, 
Snyder covers specific projects 
according to the area of the house 
where you might find them most useful. 

Each design is accompanied by a 
photo of the finished project as well as 
detailed illustrations, and numbered 
step-by-step instructions. Highly rec¬ 
ommended! 

Woodworking Projects for the 
Country Home by Lavon B. Smith; 
Sterling Publishing Co, Inc,, 387 Park 
Avenue South, New York, NY 10016; 
160 pages, paperback, $12.95. 

Nearly 500 illustrations help to 
ensure that we complete these attrac¬ 
tive projects quickly and accurately. 
The instructions are clear enough that 

Hugh Foster is an Engiish-teaching 
woodworker and author from Manitowic t 
Wisconsin. 


"YOUR FREE CATALOG 
KNOCKED MY 
SOCKS OFF" 

We get that sort of comment all the 
time. People are impressed that our 
free Consumer Information Catalog 
lists so many free and low-cost 
government booklets. There are more 
than 200 in all, containing a wealth of 
valuable information. 


Our free Catalog will very likely impress 
you, too. But first you have to get it. 

Just send your name and address to: 


Consumer Information Center 
Department KO 
Pueblo, 

Colorado 
81009 



A public service of this publication and the 
Consumer Information Center of the U. S. 
General Services Administration 


even novice woodworkers will achieve 
success and the more advanced wood¬ 
worker will still love the plans that are 
country practical rather than the all too 
common country cute. 

Some of the more unusual plans in 
this collection include a case for collec¬ 
tor's baseball cards and plans for 
Smith’s curio cabinet. Nearly 40 more 
plans complete this useful volume. 

52 Country Projects for the 
Weekend Woodworker by John A, 
Nelson; Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., 387 
Park Avenue South, New York, NY 10016- 
8810; 160 pages, paperback, $12.95. 

If you want your novice woodwork¬ 
ing skills to improve, this may be just 
the book for you. These gift and deco¬ 
rative projects can all be made with 
basic tools and methods and a mini¬ 
mum of space. Through Nelson’s care¬ 
ful instructions, you will complete each 
project a better woodworker than when 
you began. The models for each project 
are all priceless country heirlooms. 
There's a lot to like in this very hand¬ 
some presentation, 

Japanese Joinery: A Handbook 
for Joiners and Carpenters by 
Yasuo Nakahara; Hartley & Marks, 79 
Tyee Drive, Point Roberts, WA 98281; 
239 pages, paperback, $14.95* 


TIRED OF THE 
SAME OLD THING? 



AMERICA'S NEWEST SHOW 


BY WOODWORKERS FQR WOODWORKERS 

THE SHOW 

IS FOR YOU IF YOU LIVE IN... 

CT, DC, IA, IN, KS, KY, LA, 
MA, ME, MD, ML NE, NC, NH, 
NJ, NY, OH, PA, Rl, SC, SD, 
TN, TX, VA, VT 

FREE BROCHURE: 24 EAST AVE, #173 
NEW CANAAN, CT. 06B4Q, 800 207-7891 


Len Brackett, one of the few 
Americans to rise through the ranks 
of temple carpenters, recommends 
this book as an interesting excursion 
or the start of a lifetime study. 
Discussed in the book are: end joints, 
right angle joints, types of fasteners, 
framing and construction techniques 
for builders. The book is likely to be 
an excellent supplement to other ref¬ 
erences on the subject as it deals 
with joinery on a large scale. A nice 
addition to your library. 

Creative Designs in Furniture 
by the Editors of Krause-Sikes, Inc.; 
Krause-Sikes, Inc., 228 State Street. 
Madison, Wl 53703; 160 pages, paper¬ 
back, $19.95. 

Creative Designs in Furniture is 
much like the Krause-Sikes Design 
Book series, yet its differences make 
it notable. Like the Design Book 
series, this volume is full of sumptu¬ 
ous photos of magnificent hand¬ 
crafted furniture. Printed on heavy 
paper, it's a veritable feast for the 
eyes and the mind. Unlike the 
Taunton books, this one is intended 
as a catalogue. Each of the creative 
builders who appear here have their 
name, address, and phone number 
prominently included. 
























Here’s How to Turn Your 
Woodworking Skills into Cash! 

“My woodshop makes me $300 a week, part time. Your’s can, too!” 


You’ve heard of "the woodworker 
who was a real butcher!' It's true, for 
many years I was a meat cutter in a 
butcher shop in Erie. Pennsylvania. 
But several years ago the poor econ¬ 
omy in the Erie area forced me to look 
for a new job. 

After four months, I found a new 
job, but it paid less and had fewer 
benefits. I desperately needed a 
second income. 

I was sitting at the kitchen table very 
late one snowy night in December. I 
couldn’t sleep, my checkbook was 
overdrawn, bills were piling up and 
the bank was threatening to foreclose 
on our home. Then it came to me. 

For many years I had been making 
woodcrafts. I had made many unique 
items for our home. Everybody raved 
about them, so I started making them 
for gifts. My wife, Amy. said. "Rick, you 
should start selling your woodcrafts!’ 
But I just laughed. Well, I wasn’t 
laughing that night. Maybe Amy was 
right. Maybe I could sell them! 

I took what little money we had, 
borrowed some from my Mom, and 
turned to my hobby with serious 
determination. 

When I first started, my income was 
small. But time and experience helped 
me develop a successful selling 
method. Plus, I designed many easy- 
to-make, fast-selling woodcrafts. My 
income grew beyond my greatest 
dreams. 

Today, Amy and 1 live in a nice coun¬ 
try home on ten acres of land and it’s 
paid for! That’s a great feeling, but the 
best feeling of all is the self satisfac¬ 
tion I have of being able to make the 
extra money I need whenever I need it. 

You. too can make the extra money 
you need while enjoying your hobby. 
Using your basic woodworking and 
painting skills, you can create great 
gifts and turn your woodshop into a 
part-time money maker. I know it can 
be done because I did it. and I've 
helped many other woodworkers make 
money part time, too! 


by Rick Gundaker 

The following are excerpts from 
letters I’ve received fromwoodcrafters 
I’ve helped. 

"You sure know what sells! The items 
I made from your plans have been on 
display at the local bank in St. Joseph. 
In less than 30 days I have sold 
$1,700 of my woodcrafts!! I'm 
enclosing a news story our local 
paper did on my work" 

W.F.H. of St. Joseph, MN 

"My wife is a school teacher. I made 
her one of your cute designs to set on 
her desk. Other teachers saw it and 
and she sold eleven of them before 
the day was over. Keep up the good 
work CM. of Baltimore, MD 

"You’re doing good. I've made 
several of your plans and the response 
to buy has been great. Every year I 
sell my crafts at our church fair and 
donate alt the proceeds to the church. 
In 3 days I made over $600!" 

C.R. of Chalmetfe, LA 

"Your patterns are simple and very 
easy to follow. I’m fairly new to 
woodworking and it r s great to see 
full-size patterns with enough infor¬ 
mation so that even a beginner with 
limited woodworking knowledge can 
complete a project on their own. l f m 
really having fun with woodworking , 
Thanks for sharing your knowledge 
and experience, ifs invaluable to 
the novice: 1 GL Of Houston, TX 

If these woodworkers can do it, 
you can, too! 

This isn't some kind of "Get Rich 
Quick" deal. No way. There's plenty 
of room for everyone in crafting. I 
won't be competing with you and you 
won't be competing with me. That's 
why Amy and I would enjoy showing 
you how you can start your own craft 
business using your basic woodwork¬ 
ing and painting skills. You can go as 
far as you want... profits are virtually 
unlimited! 


HERE IS WHAT I’LL SEND YOU 

I’ve put all my successful methods, 
plus 35 of my fastest selling designs, 
with step-by-step instructions into one 
fact-filled guide. 

I’ll show you... 

■ How to begin with a small amount 
of money. 

■ What tools you will need. I’ll give 
you an exact list. 

■ What designs are the best sellers. 

■ What type of lumber and hardware 
to use and where to buy it. 

■ How to give your crafts that 
personal touch that will increase 
sales by 80%. 

■ How to find and choose the right 
shows. 

■ How to set up books and records. 

■ How to avoid the mistakes that i 
made... and save hundreds of 
dollars. 

■ PLUS... I’ll send you THIRTY-FIVE 
of my show-tested, fast selling 
woodcrafts in easy-to-copy full size 
plans, with actual photographs of 
each finished item. 

■ and much, much more... 

Start turning your woodworking 
shop into a money maker today! I’ll 
send you the complete guide to ex¬ 
amine for 31 days. A full month! There 
is absolutely no risk to you. NONE. 

I’m so sure it will help you, I'll give 
you my personal guarantee: I’ll send 
you my guide, Woodcrafting for Profit, 
to read for 31 days. 

There is no obligalion; in fact you 
can postdate your check 31 days in 
advance If you’re not absolutely 
satisfied, return the guide in 31 days. 
I'll promptly return your original un¬ 
cashed check. No excuses, no delays. 
This is the fairest way I know to help 
you get started. 

To order, send your name, address, 
and postdated check for $12.95 (plus 
$2.00 shipping and handling) to Rick 
Gundaker. 8042-BU Old Oliver Road, 
Erie, PA 16509-4698. e(993 Rlck Gu „ dak „ 





Back issues of Popular Woodworking are still available! 



Fun-to-build projects 
and practical techniques 
from past issues! 

The following are still 
available—but supplies 
are limited! 

#74 Sep 1993 $4.50 

Folding Desk, Nesting 
Tables, Circle Cutting Jig, 
Wind Harp, Child’s Rocker, 
BB Target, Marquetry, 
Carving,Western Stirrups, 
Router Bits f Cypress 

#73 July 1993 $4.50 

Loft A Duck, A Simple 
Cabinet, Making Pine Burl 
Tables, Colonial 
Handkerchief Table, Puzzle 
Chair, Fairy Tale Birdhouse, 
Making Bow Saws, Toddler's 
Toybox, Carving, Dashing 
Dan (whirligig), CD Storage 
Case, 38 11 Corded Drills , 
Mesquite 

#72 May 1933 $4.50 

Horse Push Toy, Carving, 
Crown Moulding Jewelry Box, 
Secretary Desk, Salmon Wall 
Plaque, 4-Jaw Chuck, 

Sewing Cabinet, Wooden Bar 
Clamps, Folding Step/Chair, 


Locking Musical Bank, 
Readers 'Choice Winners , 
Sycamore 

#71 March 1993 $4.50 

Forever Turning Whirligig. 
Antique Mirror Frame, Gun 
Cabinet. Cube Puzzle, 

Child’s High Chair, Wooden 
Mallet, Turned Toothpick 
Holders, A Simple, Graceful 
Dining Table, Carving, 

Lemon Reamer, Sassafras 

#70 January 1393 $4.50 

Carving, A Dancer’s Table, 
Bead Roller Coaster, Tall 
Swedish Clock, Western Boot 
Jack, Colonial Salt Box, Twin 
Spindle Sander Attachment, 
Whaler's Sea Chest, Tie 
Rack, Shaker Candlestand, 
MotoTool Mount For The 
Lathe, Crayon Truck, 

Readers r Choice Nominees, 
Machiche 



Blocks, Wooden Jack Plane, 
Curved Glass Wall Sconce, 
Lathe Tool Rack, Tambour 
Planters, Band Saw Fixture, 
Plunge Routers , Teak 

#03 November 1901 $3.95 

Nativity Wreath, Book Caddy, 
Tabletop Hockey, Disc 
Sander/Grinder, Victorian 
Wall Box, Smoky Mountain 
Coon Dog, Home Computer 
Desk, Old Time Toboggan, 
Wooden Whistles, Sandpaper 
Press, Sunburst Plates, Off 
Road Toys, Router Work 
Center, Portable Electric 
Planes , Philippine Mahogany 

#61 July 1991 $3.95 

Chippendale Mirror, 
Biscuit-Joined Table, 
Gardening Stool, Laminated 
Picture Frames, Miter Jig, 
Swiss-Style Chip Carving, 
Trastero, Light Fixture, Turn 
A Teacup, Table Saws T 
Eastern White Pine 

#60 May 1991 $3.95 

Chain Saw Carving, Cake 
Top Finial, Shaker Wall 
Clock, Wooden Tulips, 
Router-Made Picnic Table, 
Ship’s Wheel Clock,Rocking 
Footrest, Big Compass, That 
Chair, Chan’s Knife, 
Jointer/Pianer Showdown , 
Maple 


#68 September 1992 $4.50 

Carved Nut Bowl & Cracker, 
Knock Down Couch, Oak 
Burl Jewelry Chest, Rolling 
Shop Caddy, Peter Putter, 

Old Mill Wheel, Roll Top 
Desk II, Desktop Dolphin, 
Mystery Lamp, Band Saws , 
Eastern Spruce 

#66 May 1992 $4.50 

Lumber Storage Rack, Spiral 
Turning, Belt Buckles, Carved 
Corner Cabinet, Outdoor 
Furniture, Jointer Push 


#58 January 1991 $3.95 


Sock Darner, Making A 
Chamfer Plane, Build Shop 
Cabinets, Petite Cedar Chest 
On Chest, Whatnot Shelf, 



Carved Coin Bank, Five 
Relief Carving Projects, 
Antique Spoon Rack, 

Different Sort Of Tool Store, 
Tool Talk , Red Oak 

#57 November 1990 $3.95 

Spindle-Back Chair, Rocking 
Horse Chair, Carved Wall 
Cabinet, Coopered Bowl, 
Scroll-Sawn Animals, Wood 
Mosaics, Indian Carvings 

#56 September1990 $3.95 

Roadrunner Whirligig, Log 
Turning, Serving Cart, 
Country Mailbox, Piano 
Music Box, Toy Carousel, 
Cube fit Canister Drum 
Sanding System, Laminating 
Woodcarving Blocks 

#55 July 1990 $3.95 

Victorian Mailbox Post, Plate 
Shelf, Bee Hive Jewelry Box, 
Sliding Miter Table, Writing 
Desk, Bent Wood Indian 
Boxes, Carver's Mallet, 

Child's Desk & Magazine 
Rack, Mini Mailbox 

#54 May 1390 $3.95 

Captain’s Bed, Centering 
Tools, Child’s Toybox/Chair, 
Computer Security Cabinet, 
Cutlery Box, Candlestick, 
Indian Adze, Windsor Stools, 
Step Ladder, Fretwork 
Shelf/Mirror 

#52 January 1990 $3.95 

Sculpted Coffee Table. 
Folding Candelabra, Ladle, 
Firewood Box, Butterfly 
Figures, Cedar-Lined Chest, 
Extension Cord Reel, Pole 
Lamp 

#49 July 1989 $3.75 

Coloring Wood, Toys For 
Grownups, Colonial 
Footstool, Lathe Tool Rack, 
CAD Furniture Design, Wall 
Cabinet, Wine Rack End 
Table, Push Carts, Yo-Yo, 
Audio/Video Cabinet 
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#46 January 1989 $3.75 

Circus Toys, Walnut Dining 
Table, Toy Train, Japanese 
Hand Saws, Child’s 
Cupboard, Carving Motion In 
Sculpture, Spaghetti 
Measure, 1988 National 
Hardware Show, Ash 

#45 November 1 1988 $2.95 

Panel Doors, Silver Chest, 
Corner Pewter Hutch, 

Country Sconce, 
Massachusetts Lowboy, Oak 
Splint Basket-Making 

#44 September 1888 $2.95 

Child’s Dresser, Peeled 
Branch Settee, Marionette, 
Bandsawn Basket, Making 
Chisels & Gouges, Chisel 
Box 

#42 May 1988 $2.95 

Garden Carl, Diamond 
Hones, Building A Bookcase, 
Handsome Mirror Frame, 
Workshop Organization, 
Relief Carving 

#41 March 1988 $2.95 

Turned Boxes, Jewelry 
Chest Table, Wooden 
Buckets, Dry Sink TV 
Cabinet, Relief Carving 

#40 January 1988 $2.95 

Preparing Stock By Hand, 
Bentwood Boxes, Heather's 
Desk, Medieval Bookbinding, 
Inlaid Dice, Build A Box Of 
Dominoes. Box Joints On 
The Table Saw, Make A 
Horizontal Boring Machine, 
Relief Carving 

#39 November 1987 $2.95 

Antique Wail Cupboard, 

Relief Carving, Wooden 
Buttons, Couch & Chairs, 
Handscrew Clamps, Tall 
Chest Of Drawers 

#37 July 1987 $2.95 

An Interview With James 
Krenov, Bed, Crotch Wood 
Candy Dish, Dinner Table, 
Carving An Arabian Stallion 
Part II, Metal Inlay, Osage 
Orange Woodcarver's Mallet 

#36 May 1987 $2.95 

Folding Picnic Table, Carving 
An Arabian Stallion Part t 
High Chair, Wooden Salad 
Tongs, Home Shop Wiring, 
Shop-Built Accessories For 
The Drill Press 



#35 March 1987 $2.95 

Building A Butcher Block 
Work Center, Ladder-Back 
Rocker, Amazing Folding 
Stool, Making Knives, The 
Sawyers Whirligig, 
Woodworker's Beam 

#33 November 1986 $2.65 

How To Make A Serving 
Bowl, Home Entertainment 
Center, Art Of Sandblasting 
Wooden Signs 

#32 September 1986 $2.95 

Martha Thompson’s Magical 
Mirrors, Power Carver's Tool 
Cabinet, Building A Wine 
Rack, Marquetry Techniques, 
Early American Wall Shelf, 
Carving The Human Head 
Part V 

#31 July 1986 $2.85 

Make Your Own Solar Kiln, 
Making A Watch Clock, 
Penultimate Patio Chair, 2- 
Drawer Cassette Chest, 
Carving The Human Head 
Part IV 



#29 March 1986 $2.95 

Marquetry, Piano Bench, 
Signaling Sailor Whirligig, 
Carving The Human Head 
Part II, Model Airplanes, 
Boatbuilding Basics, Radial 
Arm Saws. Grandpa’s Wind 
Beaters 

#10 January 1983 $1.50 

From Craftsman To Artist, 
Wood Without Metal, 
Portable Routers, Marketing 
Custom Furniture, Power 
Hand Tool Wood Carving, 
Amazonian Hardwoods 

#9 November 1982 $1.50 

Staining Wood, Three Show 
& Carver Profiles, Thin 
Blades, Amazonian 
Hardwoods Part II, Power 
Hand Tool Carving Part VII, 
Ebony And Icarus, 
Woodworking Weekend In 
Mendocino 



#7 July 1982 $1.50 

Interview With Sam Maloof, 
Make A Maloof Table 
Pedestal, Create A Maloof 
Finish 

#2 July 1981 $1.50 

Assembly Fixtures, Test 
Report—Carter Band Saw 
Guide, The Thomas 
Register, SCORE Business 
Seminar, Solar Heated 
Wood Dryer 

#1 May 1981 $1.00 

Vibration Dampening, 
Goodwill’s Contract Shop, 3rd 
Annual Berkeley Wood 
Conference, Milwaukee 
Electric Chain Saw 
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The Business End 


Money Makes 
The Worhl Go Round 


Starting your own business can require substantial capital and financial planning 


It takes money to make money and one of the major 
causes of early failure of small businesses is insufficient 
working capital. The amount of money you have or can raise 
will have a considerable bearing on whether you succeed or 
fail when you attempt to change your hobby into a business 
or to expand a business you've already started. To begin, ifs 
important to determine how much money you will need and 
where and how to get it 

How much is enough? 

The amount of money required to start a business is 
directly dependent on the individual's specific circum¬ 
stances and the type of business venture you're undertak¬ 
ing. If you're buying an established business, check 
whether it generates a sufficient income to provide you with 
an acceptable salary. If it does not, then, in addition to the 
sale price of the business, you will need enough money to 
live on while you build the business to the point where it 
can support you. The same applies if you begin a business 
from scratch. A good rule of thumb is to have enough 
money to live on for one year to eighteen months without 


taking anything from the business. As your business grows, 
you will soon be able to draw a salary from it 

With a manufacturing business, you first must buy the 
machinery and equipment to build your product and the raw 
material from which to build it. When you sell your product, 
you must expect, as a standard practice, that your customers 
will take thirty days or more to pay you. So, you will need 
enough working capital to continue producing until the first 
payments come in. 

If your business requires employees other than yourself, 
you will need enough money to pay salaries and employee 
taxes and benefits. Then of course, there are the incidental 
overhead expenses of building rent, utilities, and other basic 
operating expenses. It all adds up. 

Develop a business plans To successfully raise 
money you have to be a salesman. Getting money to start a 
new business or to buy or expend an established one is one 
of the hardest sales jobs you will ever encounter. When you 
approach a prospective lender/investor, you must exude 
complete confidence in your idea and in your ability to make 
it succeed. You must be fully prepared to discuss all aspects 
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by Ken Sadler 


of your idea as well as explain how and why it will work, the 
projected rate of return on the investment and the anticipated 
time frame for that return. The best way to prepare your pre¬ 
sentation is to develop a business plan and an income pro¬ 
jection for at least the first two years. 

Your plan should outline how you expect to run your busi¬ 
ness, what your marketing and sales policies will be, and 
how you expect to create a profitable business. Not only will 
the business plan serve as ^ 
information for your potential 
investors but it will also force 
you to take an organized look 
at your plans and will give you 
a framework within which to 
efficiently run your business. It 
will help you define what your 
product or service is, and most 
importantly, who your cus¬ 
tomers are and how you will 
reach them. 

To be more specific, the plan 
should answer these questions: 

How big is the market for “” 
your product? 

Where is that market located? 

Who will your customers be exactly? 

How will you reach them and persuade them to buy? 

Is this a high volume-low margin or low volume-high 

margin product? 

What and where is your competition? 

How much money do you need? 
How will you use the money? 

How long will you need the 
money? 

How and when will you be able to 
pay it back? 

What is a projection? 

Simply stated, a projection is 
an estimated profit and loss state¬ 
ment that indicates what you think 
your income, expenses, and profit 
for the next two or three years will 
be. It expresses in figures what 
the plan says in words. A word of 
warning concerning the expenses: 
Be sure to include among them a 
salary for yourself. Many small 
businessmen make the mistake of 
not including a salary for them¬ 
selves in the cost of producing the 
item. Consequently, the owner’s 
salary must come out of the prof¬ 


To successfully raise money 
you have to be a salesman. 
Getting money to start a new 
business or to buy or expand 
an established one is one of 
the hardest sales jobs you will 
ever encounter. 



its, if any. That, in turn, leaves nothing for the business to 
grow on. An old adage I found true some thirty years ago is, 
“Salaries are to live on, profits are to grow on." You must 
have both for a successful business. 

Getting the funding you need 

Having completed your plan and projection, you’re ready 
to begin your quest for the money you need. So, where do 

you start? Not at a bank, that’s 
the last place to look. (You’ll 
see why later on.) If you’re 
thinking about a very small 
business, the amount you will 
need isn’t apt to exceed 
$50,000. There are many 
places to look and I’ll try to 
give you a rundown on a num¬ 
ber of the most likely. 

Your own money* At 
least part of the money has to 
be yours. If you don’t have 
faith in your idea no one else 
will. If it’s all your own then 
you can do things your way. You can run the business 
without interference from lenders, partners or stockholders. 
If you don’t have enough to give yourself the salary that 
you are accustomed to, then you may have to cut back on 
your standard of living for a while but hopefully the sacri¬ 
fices will be worth it. 

The best of all worlds is to be able to start or take over 
a business free of debt. The interest on debt comes right 
off the top. If times are good interest payments are 
acceptable, but if times turn sour, they can become 
burdensome. 

Bartering instead of cash * Bartering is the 
oldest means of doing business there is. It is a 
fine way for a small company with limited work¬ 
ing capital to get things it needs without 
spending cash. The product you produce 
may be valuable barter for other items 
you need to run your business. A F 

Your family’s money* 

Parents are often a good source of 
money for starting a business, 
assuming that they have some 
extra to loan or invest. Many 
creative financing deals 
have been forged from 
family money. Often, 
the arrangement 
works out to the 
advantage of all 
concerned— 
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The Business End 


the parents earn an income from the interest on the loan 
and the children get a loan at a price they can afford. 
Most parents who can afford to do so will say they 
would rather invest their money in their children 
since they know and have confidence in them, 
and are able to keep an eye on how the 
money is handled. Another way to tap into 
family money is to bring them into a cor¬ 
poration or limited partnership which is 
a topic we will cover soon. 

Supplier’s credit* If your 
business is one that requires the 
purchase of considerable 
amounts of material to build 
your product and if you can 
get 60 to 90 day pay¬ 



taking those products on consignment and paying for 
them after they've been sold. 

Borrowing money from banks* Applying 
for a bank loan is the traditional way to get money 
to start or buy a business, but in today's market, 
^ it may just be the last place you'll want to 

look. Every financial institution has differ¬ 
ent requirements and a long time cus¬ 
tomer in good standing may have a 
better chance at getting a loan than 
an unknown applicant 
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ment terms, a suppli 
er's credit will take 
the place of the 
working capital 
you would 
otherwise 

have to $ 

have. ^ 
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Buying a business 

Up to now I have talked 
about getting money to start 
a business or to help you 
get over the hump in 
one that you already 
own. in another 
case, you may 
want to buy 
£ an already 

^ estab* 

lished 



Earnings Per Share = 


Net Income after Taxes 


Number of Common Shares Outstanding 
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Prepayment for goods * This approach works best 
with a mail-order business where the product can be 
advertised for sale. Production of the item is based 
upon the number of orders and payments received. 
The criteria for a successful operation of this nature 
is the ability to quickly and efficiently fill the order. 
In today's mail-order market, a time lag of four 
to five weeks from order date to shipping 
date is standard. 

If you’re building furniture or cabinets, 
it is standard practice to receive 50% 
of the total cost before the project 
begins and the remainder upon 
delivery. Once you build a back- 
log of orders, the money up 
front will be a source of con¬ 
siderable working capital. 
The same holds true 
with a small retail out¬ 
let where you can 
self other prod¬ 
ucts along with 
your own: 


ly Ratios 
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business where it may be best to buy on contract—paying 10% 
to 15% down on the agreed upon price and 
the balance on a contract over a period of 
pre-set years. The advantage to this is that it 
allows you to get into the business with a rela¬ 
tively small amount of money and pay the bal¬ 
ance out of the earnings of the business. Why 
use this method if you have the money to buy 
it outright? Because rt will leave you with more 
working capital, fluid money that you may need 
to get the business turned around You must 
however, weigh the burden of the debt against 
the value of the added working capital. On the 
other hand, if your money is limited, this may 
be the only way to swing the deal without 
bringing in other investors. 

Corporations or partnerships* 

There are two other ways of getting the 
funds you need to have a business of your 
own, the corporation and the limited part¬ 
nership. This is investment money rather 
than borrowed money. Because of this you 
don’t have a debt burden at a time when 
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margins are slim and the burden of paying interest could 
keep you from succeeding. 

A limited partnership consists of a managing partner, or 
partners, and the limited partners. The managing partner 
puts up money and his talent as a manager, taking full 
responsibility for the operation of the company. He is also 
fully responsible for any liabilities the company may incur, 
whatever the cost. The limited partners invest only their 
money and have no say in the 
management of the business. 

In exchange for this, their lia¬ 
bility is limited to whatever 
amount they invested in the 
partnership. This setup is an 
attractive way to raise the nec¬ 
essary capital without sharing 
or losing control of the compa¬ 
ny or incurring any startup 
debt. The disadvantage is that 
you must share the profits. 

A corporation has an 
advantage in that you can bring in money from investors 
without incurring a debt that has to be paid back or on which 
you must pay interest. The shareholders of a corporation are 
the investors who put up the money to start and operate the 
company. If the company fails, everyone loses their money. 
The corporation is liable for its debt, not the shareholders. 
The disadvantage is that each share of stock in the corpora¬ 
tion has equal value and weight. If you own 51% of the 
stock, the company is yours to do with as you please. If, 


however, you own 45% of the shares, the remaining collec¬ 
tive shares can control the company. 

If you have an exceptional talent or ability in the field in 
which your company is going to operate, it is often possible 
to trade that talent and ability for a percentage of the shares 
while the other shareholders put up the necessary money. 
This arrangement, however, can be risky in that it is seldom 
possible to acquire enough shares to control the company 

and may leave the owner of 
“sweat equity” out in the cold 
when the cash shareholders 
decide to take control. 

Types of corporations s 
There are two types of corpora¬ 
tions, the standard or C type 
and the S type. The differences 
are complex and one is not nec¬ 
essarily better than the other. 
The S type was set up primarily 
for tax purposes. The only dif¬ 
ferences between them are 
their tax advantages. Both require a certain amount of legal 
work and expense to set them up so it is a good idea to get 
help from a certified public accountant. 

To sum things up, money is the key to working for yourself. 
If you have enough of your own to swing it, you’re in good 
shape and more fortunate than most. If you will need outside 
money, the ways I’ve described are most commonly used. Try 
one or all if that’s what it takes to get the money you need to 
build your business. [PW] 


Applying for a bank loan is 
the traditional way to get 
money to start or buy a busi¬ 
ness, but in today s market, it 
may just be the last place 
you 11 want to look. 
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Tried and True 


The Smooth Plane 

Evaluating A Forgotten Icon 


Twenty years ago, Raphael 
Salaman noted in his 
Dictionary of Toots that the 
smooth plane could still be 
found in most woodworking 
shops. He commented that 
the soles were so worn that 
their original thickness was 
considerably reduced. Today, 
the first statement is probably 
not true, and the second is 
liable to make many people 
wonder: thin planes—what 
could he have meant? 

Salaman was talking about 
wooden smooth planes. 

Nowadays, if smooth planes 
exist at all in a woodworking 
shop, they're likely to be the 
metal type. 

A Forgotten Icon 

Articles appear in wood¬ 
working magazines from time 

to time describing how to make metal smooth planes 
more efficient. Instructions tell how to improve the adjust¬ 
ments to the moving parts, refine the casting, flatten the 
sole, etc. The sad truth is that the technique for using 
these tools is becoming less a part of the woodworker’s 
basic knowledge. A table saw and a belt sander are more 
frequently found in today’s shops than a smooth plane. A 
wooden smooth plane is more an icon of antique tool col¬ 
lecting than of contemporary woodworking. 

Table saws are admittedly useful and can save a lot of 
labor. For those where the product is more important 
than the process, the table saw has become the icon of 
contemporary woodworking. But the sander, in whatever 
form—belt, oscillating, reciprocating, or stationary—is a 
less defensible invention. It is true that one of the most 
fundamental joys of woodworking derives from the 
impulse to make wood smooth. Using some form of abra¬ 
sive to this end has been common since Roman times, 

John Watson makes furniture and writes about woodworking in 
Inverness, California. 



Standard Western Smooth Plane 


and probably earlier. It would be hard to deny the prac¬ 
tice completely, for there are situations where sanding is 
either necessary, or where its unique effects are impos¬ 
sible to duplicate by any other means. But, as the pre¬ 
eminent way to smooth wood it leaves a lot to be 
desired. 

A sanded surface, no matter how fine the grit, remains 
an abraded surface. This is fine for many materials (such 
as metal) and can result in an impeccable smoothness 
and shine. However, because of its cellular structure, 
wood can never be rendered as smooth by abrasion as it 
can by being cut cleanly with a knife. The effect is more 
easily seen after using a relatively coarse abrasive. The 
ends of the fibers are torn, frayed and bent. Individual 
abrasive particles scratch the surface, and sanding 
residue fills the pores of the wood. If the process is 
repeated using ever finer grits, the scratches will become 
smaller, but the other effects remain the same. A wood 
surface smoothed by abrasion never has the shine or 
clarity of a well-planed or scraped surface. The effect of 
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Dutch Smooth Plane 


Japanese Smooth Plane 


being able to see into the wood, the crisp 
clarity of the grain figure, is lost. 

The sander, however, is fast. It 
achieves its second-rate effects far more 
easily than a plane. Telltale gouges and 
rounded edges are common signs of inex¬ 
perience with the belt-sander, You don't 
have to learn how to sharpen it— you just 
need to know how to change the beit. A 
hand plane by comparison can seem an 
arcane and inefficient relic of the 
good old days. Who. in their right 
mind, would want to return to that 
world? 

If you want the incomparable look 
and feel of a surface that has been 
cleanly cut, a surface that is at once 
smooth, flat, and alive, you must learn 
how to use a plane and a scraper. Both 
have edges designed to cut rather than 
bludgeon or tear the surface. The degree 
of sharpness depends on the composition 
of the blade material. Under high magnifi¬ 
cation even the most keenly sharpened 
edge looks more saw-like than knife-like. Along with the 
burnishing action of the plane's sole—especially a wood¬ 
en plane's sole—this cutting edge is capable of produc¬ 
ing a far superior smoothness than any abrasive. 


A Far From Rare Tool 


Although it may no longer be as common as Salaman 
reported, the wooden smooth plane is far from rare. 
Plenty of planes can still be found at flea markets, 


antique stores and in inventories of old tool dealers, 
America and Britain have many woodworking tools in 
common. In Britain, you can find wooden smooth planes 
that are virtually identical to their American cousins, 
along with those from slightly different European her¬ 
itages. Tools from European countries may look a little 
strange to the American eye, but they are still instantly 
recognizable as smooth planes. Further afield is the 
wooden Japanese plane. It's unique in representing a 
class of tool—virtually obsolete in 
America—that's actually becoming 
more popular. Unlike its western 
counterpart, it's regularly found for 
sale in mail-order tool catalogs. 

Which One Is Best? 


Although its general 
shape and size are enough 
to make a smooth plane 
easily recognizable, there 
remains a variety of types 
which can be differentiated 
once you examine them 
closely. The variety is such 
that you may wonder it they’re 
all intended to do the same job, 
and which is best. They do all 
perform the same task, but as to 
which one is best, that comes with 
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Tried and True 



Bottom View of the Stock 


Parts of the Smooth Plane 


Wedge 


Cap iron 


experience and from personal preference. Almost any 
wooden smooth plane can be made to perform well once 
you understand the working principles. 

Don’t even bother with a tool that’s incomplete. A 
complete tool is comprised of a stock or body, a wedge 
and a blade comprised of two parts—a cutting iron and a 
capiron. In American-made blades, the short bolt holding 
the cutting Iron to the capiron is screwed directly into a 
threaded hole in the capiron. In British-made blades 
there's often a small brass boss fixed to the top face of 
the capiron, and the short bolt is threaded through the 
capiron Into the boss. In its simplest form that’s all there 
is—stock, wedge and blade. 

Planes dating from earlier than the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and cheaper models produced later 
on, have single blades. Since single blades weren't 
designed to be used with a capiron, there’s no slot 
(uncut) for the capiron bolt to be inserted through. Old 
tool dealers sell blades, or packets of blades, manufac¬ 
tured expressly for wooden planes, and identify them as 
cut or uncut. 

Armed with this knowledge you shouldn't be fooled by 
a plane loosely fitted with a single cut blade—you'll 
know at once that the capiron is missing. At the same 
time, you should be aware that a plane designed for use 
with a single iron has a narrower slot cut in the sides of 
the throat than a plane designed to accommodate a dou¬ 


ble iron. If you find a plane with a wedge and a single— 
but cut—iron that appear to fit well, the original iron may 
have been used up or lost and has since been replaced. 
A cut iron functions just as well as an uncut iron, 
although the reverse is not true, and this substitution is 
perfectly acceptable. 

Apart from certain specialized designs a double Iron is 
usually preferred because the capiron adds superior 
chip-breaking capability to the plane’s mouth. This gives 
the ability to plane without tearout in any direction, with 
or against the grain. Additionally, a capiron lends support 
to the extreme cutting edge. Therefore, choose a dou¬ 
ble-iron smooth plane over a single-iron model. 

Having assured yourself that the plane is complete 
you need to check the throat. This is the hole in the cen¬ 
ter of the plane where the blade is inserted. A lot of dam¬ 
age can be repaired in a smooth plane to make it good 
as new—you can replace blades, make new wedges, 
close the mouth by inlaying extra wood and adding but¬ 
tons and handles. There are two things however that are 
almost impossible to repair: broken abutments and 
cracked cheeks. Either of these conditions is generally 
cause for immediate rejection of a tool. The abutments 
and the cheeks both determine the fitness of the stock to 
hold the wedge and blade accurately and securely. 
Otherwise, you’ll never be able to plane with any nicety 
or efficiency. 
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The abutments comprise that 
portion of the throat immediately 
in front of the blade. They’re 
formed by the slot where the 
blade is inserted. If they’re broken 
or partially missing, the wedge’s 
holding ability is compromised. 

Cracked cheeks generally 
result from the wedge having split 
the sides. This happens because 
the wedge is a stout piece of 
wood and the cheeks are the 
thinnest part of the stock’s sides. 

If the wedge is banged in too 
hard, the cheeks may crack. The 
uninformed user may hit the top 
of the wedge to set it in place, 
instead of using the correct 
method of tapping the front end of 
the stock. If the plane has been 
left untouched for years and 
allowed to dry out, the stock may 
shrink and crack. It is extremely 
difficult to restore the cheeks to 
the degree of integrity necessary 
to hold the wedge and blade 
assembly during use. 

Other cracks and checks may appear more alarming, 
and occasionally you may find a plane with a crack so 
big that it is obvious the wedge will not hold. However, in 



general, small cracks and checks only affect the appear¬ 
ance and not the performance of the plane. 

As with any piece of wood, its essential soundness 
should be considered before taking it home. Worm holes, 
insect damage, and even rot are not necessarily terminal. 
A smooth plane is small enough that complete and safe 
elimination of any insect pest is very easy. Simply place 
the stock in a sealed plastic bag (to keep out any mois¬ 
ture) and leave it in the freezer for a couple of days. 

Small areas of punky wood or incipient rot can be prevent¬ 
ed from spreading by normal care—keeping the plane in a 
reasonably dry and ventilated area. If they do not appear to 
compromise the throat or consume too large a proportion of 
the sole, these imperfections can be ignored. 

Once the condition of the stock has been stabilized it 
requires very little care. Apart from shooting the sole from 
time to time to ensure absolute flatness (the very proce¬ 
dure which results in the reduction of the tool’s thickness 
mentioned by Salaman), normal use generally imparts 
sufficient oil from the hands to keep the wood in good 
condition. If in doubt, rub the stock with linseed oil from 
time to time. An extremely dry stock—one that appears 
gray and dusty—may even be immersed in linseed oil for 
a while. This treatment is needed only once if the plane is 
used normally thereafter. Rubbing candle wax on the sole 
improves the tool’s ability to slide over the work. [PW] 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 



by Jacob Schulzinger 

Herbal teas have become one of the 
most popular drinks in the country. 
You'll find the shelves of your 
local grocery store stocked with 
an assortment of flavors that will 
tempt your palate and amaze you 
with their fine taste. These prod¬ 
ucts have become so popular that 
you'll often have them offered to 
you when visiting friends. Many 
eating establishments offer them 
on their menus. I got tired of see¬ 
ing cupboard-worn boxes sitting 
around the kitchen and decided to 
build a simple, but attractive, hold¬ 
er to keep a few packets of my 
favorite teas close at hand. 

I selected 3 /ie H thick maple stock for 

Jacob Shutzinger, a frequent contributor to PW. 
fives and works with wood in Houston, Texas: 


the sides of the holder and a piece of 
V4 1 ' camphor for the base. Rip a single 


strip of maple 2Va M wide and then cross 
cut four pieces, 5V4 B long. Dress up the 
ends of the pieces. Using your miter 
gauge on the table saw, cut two s/ie 11 


wide slots IV 4 " deep as described 
below to create the locking joints that 
hold the pieces together. To insure 
your setup is correct, use some 
scrap material to test it before you 
attempt the operation on your 
stock. Set a stop on the fence so 
that the distance from it to the 
inner edge of the slot is 1 V4 n 
(iVie" + 3 /i6 u ) + All the slots are 
equally spaced from the ends so 
this setting is used for all the cuts. 
Use caution in this operation—the 
blade is exposed. Because the 
width of the slot is wider than the 
saw blade, ifs necessary to make 
two cuts. There’s no difference between 
the top and bottom slotted parts at this 
time—this feature is created after you 
cut the slots. Make the first cut on each 



Clamp an offset block on the table saw to prevent kickback. 
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end of all four pieces; then move the 
pieces away from the end stop with a 
spacer, as shown in the photo to the 
left, to create the set-over needed. I 
use a Va" kerf blade and 3 /ie n thick 
material so the spacer needed is 
You might want to use a set of automo¬ 
tive feeler guages or a few pieces of 
paper to get the proper spacing. Once 
you have the spacing set, make the 
second set of cuts on all four pieces. 
Designate two pieces to have the 
slots on the top. Mark the pieces so 
they don't get mixed up, then set your 
miter gauge to 15* to cut the tapers on 
the ends of the parts. Set an end stop 
on the miter gauge extension and then 
cut the ends of the four pieces as 
shown in the photo to the right. Dress 
up the pieces with fine sandpaper to 


remove any fuzz and you're ready for 
assembly. 

Assembly is a straightforward opera¬ 
tion but requires a bit of care to avoid 


Use light pressure on the clamp , 

a 5V4" square. You could just as easily 
use a single piece of wood, but the 
camphor I used was salvaged from a 
tree trimmer's truck a few years ago. 
The narrow boards had some pretty 
color in them and I thought this might be 
a good project for them. Cut the base 
plate into a perfect square; then finish 
sand it in preparation for the final glue-up. 

Sand the bottom edge of the upright 
assembly flat to mate with the base 
plate as shown in the photo at the top 
of the page. When you're satisfied with 
the fit, glue the upright onto the base 
with wood glue. Clamp the assembly 
on a fiat surface as shown above. 
Once the glue has fully dried, treat the 
unit with your favorite finish. Place felt 
pads on the comers of the bottom to 
protect the kitchen table; then fill the 
tote with a variety of tea flavors and 
await the compliments. [PW] 


splitting the pieces when you push them 
together. The potential for splitting is 
greatly reduced if you use the test 
pieces you made when you set up the 
saw. Place a thin line of glue in one of 


each mating pair of slots and slide the 
pieces together. If everything was cut 
properly, all you'll need is a slight tap 
with a wooden mallet to get the 


Sand the base on a flat surface , 

pieces together. Even the best fit can 
sometimes make for a tough assem¬ 
bly—the glue in the slots causes the 
wood to swell a bit and can make a 
snug assembly even tighter. Make the 
four pieces flush across the bottom 
edge—this surface is glued to the 
base. 

Make the base from a series of nar¬ 
row pieces edge glued together to form 
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Chance Benson . Excavator Extraordinaire 


by Howard French 

This scaled-down piece of heavy 
equipment is a challenge to build and a 
source of continuing entertainment for 
little hard hats who quickly learn how to 
operate it* It serves admirably in the 
sand pile, filling contractor’s dump 
trucks, railroad hopper cars or just mov¬ 
ing the sand from here to there and 
back again. 

When fitted with three swivet casters 
it works great indoors picking up scat¬ 
tered toys and putting them back in 
their proper containers. The galvanized 
sheet metal bucket is spring-loaded in 
the closed position to retain its contents 
until the operator releases it using the 
middle lever. 

Mighty Mite features 360° swivel 
capability with quick and easy boom 
and bucket operation. Once the digging 
or loading stroke is accomplished, both 
right and left hand levers work in paraL 

Howard French is the author of Gifts From 
Grandpa’s Workshop (Tab Books, Blue 
Ridge Summit. PA) and a frequent contribu¬ 
tor to Popular Woodworking, 


lei to lift the load into unloading posi¬ 
tion, One kid-power has proved to be 
entirely adequate as a motivating force. 

Before attempting to construct 
Mighty Mite, read over these instruc¬ 
tions in their entirety. Study the draw¬ 


ings, photographs and the information 
contained in the Cutting and Supplies 
Lists. Many of the components are 
made from seasoned oak obtained for 
free from discarded pallets and heavy 
appliance crate bases. Where appropri- 
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ate I’ve indicated the best grain direc¬ 
tion to add strength to the excavator. 

No special tools are required for the 
wood parts and the only two sheet 
metal parts are of .062" galvanized 
stock, readily available at your local tin 
bender. Most hardware stores have 
various sizes of small rod stock and an 
assortment of springs. 

Central Sub-Assembly 

The central sub-assembly is com¬ 
posed of the body (A), the boom sup- 
port (B), and the body support (C), Cut 
the body from a 16W length of stan¬ 
dard 2X6 stock as dimensioned in the 




Cutting List, Cut the boom support from 
sound 2X2 hardwood. Make the 5" 
diameter body support from hard¬ 
wood, then drill a Vz 9 diameter hole 
through its center Drill a W ' diameter 
hole through the body as located in 
Figure 1 for the vertical axle. Drill and 
counterbore the upper end of this hole 
sufficiently to recess a flat washer and 
the peened end of a W rod. 

When drilling for lag screws, make a 
pilot hole slightly under the diameter of 
the screw for the threads to catch. If the 
screw has an unthreaded shank, rt will be 
necessary to relieve the upper portion of 
the hole. Drill the boom support for two 
V4" lag screws as located in Figure 1. 
Counterbore the lag screw holes enough 
to recess their heads and a flat washer. 

Drill the bearing hole in the boom 
support to approximately 25 /g4 u diame¬ 
ter. Some experimentation should be 
done to produce a press fit. This will 
depend on the hardness of the wood 
and the actual outside diameter (od) 
of the Vb" pipe nipples cut. Cut five 
nipples to the correct length and 
chamfer both ends of each bearing 
slightly. Do this by chucking the bear¬ 
ings into your drill press, then use a 
mill file to relieve the edges. Drill out 
the inside diameter (id) of these bear¬ 
ings to a full W. W pipe is a few 
thousandths under Va” id already. 

Align the boom support with the 16° 
front of the body and continue the lag 
screw pilot holes into the body. Using 
waterproof glue and the tag screws, attach 
the boom support to the body. Align the 
body support (C) with the W hole through 
the body—keep the grains at right angles 
for strength. Apply waterproof glue to the 
mating surfaces and permanently secure 
the two with galvanized finish nails. 


Install the vertical axle and its wash¬ 
er, Mask off the lower end of the W‘ 
axle rod prior to applying the desired 
finish to the wood components. Cut the 
seat (D) to the shape shown in the 
PullOut™ Plans and fasten it to the top 
of the body with glue and FH wood 
screws. Press a 7 /ib" diameter piece of 
masking tape over the bottom end of 
the main bearing. This sub-assembly is 
now completed. 

Base Sub-Assembly 

The base sub-assembly is com¬ 
posed of three legs (E), three foot 
pads (F) and the two base reinforce¬ 
ments (G), Cut the base reinforce¬ 
ments and foot pads to size, then drill 
a W diameter hole through the center 
of one of the base reinforcements. Cut 
the legs from ordinary 2X4 stock to 
the shape shown in the PultOut™ 
Plans, then miter their ends to 120° 
points as shown in Figure 2, 

Glue the legs to the two base rein¬ 
forcement discs—place the disc with 
the center hole on the bottom, with the 
grain of the two discs at right angles to 
each other. Drill and counterbore for 
the three W 1 diam, X 5" hex bolts, 
washers and nuts as shown in Figure 3, 
then attach the leg-fo-discs retaining 
bolts. Turn the base sub-assembly 
over and line-drill the W diameter hole 
for the vertical axle. Glue and nail the 
footpads in place. 

Booms and Bucket Beam 

Cut out the two boom members (H) 
as shown in Figure 4. Lay out the hole 
locations on one boom member—stack 
them and tine-drill through both pieces. 

Cut out the boom stops (I) and (J) 
as shown in the PullOut™ Plans, then 
clamp the boom members to boom 
stops, using two W bolts as align¬ 
ment pins through the end holes. 
Once these parts are correctly 
aligned, line-drill through the boom 
members and both boom stops. 
Temporarily assemble these compo¬ 
nents using four W X 3V2" carriage 
bolts, flat washers and hex nuts. It 
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may be necessary to use fender 
washers (.030" X W id X 1W od) as 
spacers during the final assembly. 

Cut the bucket beam (K) to the 
dimensions given in the Cutting List. 
Locate and drill through holes in the 
bucket beam for the two bearings as 
located in Figure 5, Drill pilot holes for 
the three screw eyes and drill a hole for 
the eye bolt, as shown in the figure. Cut 
out and permanently install the bucket 
bottom (L), as dimensioned in Figure 6, 
onto the lower, front surface of the 
beam. Locate and drill pilot holes for 
the two RH wood screws which serve 
as retaining hinge pins for the sheet 
metal bucket. 


Mighty Mite Excavator 

Qty 

Supplies 

1 

V4* diam X10' iron rod, vert, axle 

3 

Vi' id fender washers, vert, axle 

- 

W id X1V4* od tender washers, as needed 

2 

W diam X %' iron pipe, bearings 

3 

W diam X1 W iron pipe, bearings 

2 

V«'X 4* lag screws 

2 

V<“ X 4* carnage bolts 

1 

WX 3W hex head bolts 

4 

W X 5“ hex head bolt 

1 

W X 3" hex head bott 

1 

14" X 2' hex head bolt 

5 

W X 3W* carriage bolts 

15 

Vi" id flat washers 

2 

%' id X1" od flat washers 

17 

Va* hex nuts 

1 

.062’ X 4‘ X 10V&* sheet metal, bucket 

1 

.062 X W X12" sheet metal, handle 

1 

1 / 4 * diam X MW iron rod 

3 

W id screw eyes 

1 

V4'X 2- eye bolt {%' id eye) 

t 

W cable clip 

1 

#8 X ffl RH wood screw (cable clip) 

1 

compression spring-see text 

t 

W X 4’ nylon rope 

2 

Vis' tubular rivets 

2 

#10 X RH wood screws (bucket) 

3 

fufFswivet casters (opbonal, for indoor use) 



Check it Out 

Temporarily install the central 
sub-assembly onto the base 
sub-assembly with two large area flat 
washers, Ve" id, between the two 
sub-assemblies and on the vertical 
axle rod. Install the main boom 
sub-assembly onto its support bearing 
in the boom support with a W X 5" hex 
head bolt. Install the bucket beam onto 
the front of the main boom sub-assem¬ 
bly with a 1 / 4 " X SVs" carriage bolt 
through the upper beam bearing. 

Check for adequate back-swing of 
the bucket beam. It may be necessary 
to cut a radius into the back surface of 
the bucket beam at the point where it 
contacts the W radius of the boom 
stop. A drum sander works well for this 
procedure and the beam is amply 
strong to allow for such a cut. 

Actuating Components 

Cut out the actuating components, 
(M), (N) and (O) as dimensioned in 
Figure 7, Glue the actuating lever 
assembly together, using a couple of 
finish nails to hold the pieces until the 
glue sets. Line-drill the three W diam¬ 
eter holes as indicated. This sub- 
assembly is ready for final sanding. 


Mighty Mite Excavator 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

1 

A 

1te“ 


nw 

body 

1 

8 j 

1 Vfe* 

i%* 

10‘ 

boom support 

1 

c 


5" diam 

body support 

1 

D 

?4" 

10' 

111/4* 

seat 

3 

E 


3W 

12“ 

legs 

3 

F 

w 

3Vt' diam 

foot pads 

2 

G 


8' diam 

basereinfoioenTent 

2 

H 

V 

114“ 

17“ 

boom members 

1 

1 

\w 

3' 

7* 

boom stop 

1 

J 

\w 

3" 

6W 

boom stop 

1 

K 

1W 

1V4' 

21 %* 

bucket beam 

1 

L 

w 

4 a 

4* 

bucket bottom 

1 

M 

w 

m' 

18W 

boomadLEJoHong 

t 

N 

w 

1 w 

12“ 

boomacfcjator-short 

1 

0 

m 

1%’ 

37 / 16 ' 

spacer/stop 

1 

P 

w 

1V4" 

17?4‘ 

boom cartel lever 

1 

Q 

w 


17%' 

boom control lever 

1 

R 

W 

IV V 

10' 

bucket lever 

1 

S 

m B 

1V4* diam 

spacerbearing 

1 

T 


1W 

T 

brace 
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Exploded Perspective 
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Cut out two control levers (P) and 
(Q), the bucket lever (R) and the spacer 
(S) as dimensioned in Figure 8. Fit the 
right hand lever (P) with two bearings 
as shown in the figure. The spacer is 
permanently attached to the bucket 
lever with two galvanized nails. 

Temporarily install the levers onto 
the main bearing bolt, and the actuat¬ 
ing assembly (M), (N), and (O) in place 
on the right hand lever (P). Attach the 
front end of (M>, (N> and (O) onto the 
lower bearing of the bucket beam. 
Tighten all the hardware to a snug 
condition and check for freedom of 
movement and extent of travel for all 
wood parts and their bearings. This is 
where it will be determined how many 
fender washers and at which locations 
they will be needed. 

Make the brace (T) as shown in 
Figure 9. The two levers (P) and (Q) 
should be parallel at exactly the same 
time that the bucket beam (K) comes 
against the stop (J) of the main boom 
assembly. Bolt the brace between the 
left hand boom control lever (Q) and the 
boom stop (I) and pilot drill for a galva¬ 
nized finishing nail through the brace 
and slightly into the boom members as 
shown on Figure 10. Temporarily install 
a finishing nail part way in place and 
check again for correct operation. 


Assembly 

Once the proper travel and freedom 
of operation has been found, dis¬ 
assemble all the sub-assemblies and 
note the number and location of all the 
fender washers (.030" X Va" id). 

Sand and finish all exposed surfaces 
at this time. Re-assemble the finished 
components, including the appropriate 
washers, checking for 
freedom of operation and 
travel of the members. 
Tighten down all the bolts. 
It's not necessary to 
secure the lower end of 
the W' vertical axle. It isn't 
going to move. Wo lubrica¬ 
tion is necessary—nor 
desirable. Permanently 
secure the boom levers. 


boom members and braces together. 
Install the bucket lever and spacer onto 
the left hand lever using a Va* X 3" hex 
head bolt, fender washers, a W lock 
washer and Va" hex nut. 

Bucket 

Cut the bucket to the shape shown 
in the PullOut™ Plans and form the 
sheet metal bucket by tightly wrapping 
it around a 3W' diameter can. Its inher¬ 
ent spring back will bring it. to about a 4" 
diameter. File smooth all sharp cut 
edges and attach it to the bucket bot¬ 
tom with two #10 X W RH wood 
screws and flat washers. 

Drill a Va" diameter hole through 
the .062" X W X 12 H bucket handle 
at its center and on the centerline. 
Drill Vie" holes through both ends, V©" 
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Figure 10 


from the ends and on the centerline. 
Form this piece so that a 9 A&" flat sur¬ 
rounds the center W hole {see 
Figure 5). Bend each end a few 
degrees 1" from the ends. Attach this 
piece to the bucket with 3 /ie" tubular 
rivets and flat washers—-allowing for 
freedom of movement. 

Run V4-2Q threads for W on each 
end of a 11W length of Va* diameter 
rod stock. Make a 5° bend 2 H from the 
upper end of this rod and install two W 
hex nuts, as shown in Figure 5. These 
will be adjusted on final rigging. 

Drill two W diameter holes in a r 
od flat washer as shown in Figure 11. 
Pass the W rod in succession down 
through the upper screw eye, then 
through the eye bolt, a W flat washer, 
a suitable compression spring, a V* m 
hex nut, the drilled 1“ OD flat washer, 
the center W hole in the bucket han¬ 


dle, and a final V4 H hex nut. Tighten 
the lower hex nuts securely in place, 
making certain that the two W holes 
through the drilled washer are located 
right and left with respect to the buck¬ 
et and to the slight bend in the upper 
end of the rod. 

Adjust the upper hex nuts so that 
they stop the bucket in its exact 
closed position (no gap, no over-bite). 
Pass a W nylon cord through one of 
the drilled holes in the actuating wash¬ 
er and knot it securely on the under¬ 
neath side. Apply a drop of glue or 
paint to the knot. 

Pass the free end of the cord 
through the appropriate screw eye on 
the upper end of the bucket beam, 


V* n diameter 


diameter 


W * %" 

Figure It 


through a clip located on the bucket 
lever, back through the opposite 
screw eye in the bucket beam, and 
again through the opposite hole in the 
drilled actuating washer. Temporarily 
knot the cord. 

With the bucket fully open, and the 
bucket beam against its stop, secure 
the bucket lever in parallel position with 
the right hand and left hand levers. 
Tighten the nylon cord and knot it 
securely just below the remaining Vs" 
hole in the drilled washer. Tighten the 
cord clip on lever (R). 

The Mighty Mite Excavator is now 
assembled and rigged for many hours 
of service-free operation on the most 
demanding of contracts. H 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 



Chess Cabinet 


by Dana Martin Batory 

This small, sturdy combination 
unit is designed to hold chessmen 
and chess books and can serve as a 
board for chess or checkers. The two 
drawers are designed to open from 
either end so each player can set up 
his own men* 

The cabinet is best built in four 
stages—the base, cabinet, drawers 
and top. The base, frames, and 
moldings all use lap joints. Sand, 


Dana Martin Batory is a writer and cabinet 
maker who is particularly fascinated with 
reproducing Shaker furniture at one-twelfth 
scale . He also collects and restores antique 
woodworking equipment and is a founding 
member of the American Antique Power 
Toot Association. 


Pieces cut, sanded, varnished and waxed^ready for assembly. 
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Cabinet Assembly 


Chess Cabinet 


Cutting List 



Finished Size 



Qty 

Part 

T 

w 

L 

Piece 


4 

A 


4" 

16“ 

base pieces 

2 

B 

W 

6W 

17" 

sides 

6 

c 

W 

2* 

i r 

frame sides 

6 

0 

W 

2* 

16'/4 - 

frame ends 

4 

E 

Vi’ 

2V& # 

16W 

drawer sides 

4 

F 

V 

2Vf>’ 

15VS* 

drawer ends 

2 

G 

w 

14W 

16' 

drawer bottoms 

4 

H 

W 

2" 

16“ 

red strips 

4 

1 

w 

r 

16" 

white strips 

4 

J 


r 

18' 

molding 




Drawer Assembly 
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Figure 1. Cabinet Side (B) 


drill and countersink for 
#0 FH wood screws 
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Figure 2. Frame Assembly 
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varnish, and wax all parts before final 
assembly, carefully leaving bare all 
surfaces that will be glued. When 
dry, excess glue can be popped off 
with a fingernail. 

This cabinet was built from red 
oak. The four strips which make up 
the white squares were cut from 
poplar. The strips which make up the 
red squares were cut from red oak. 
For an antiqued look the four red oak 
strips were stained mahogany, var¬ 
nished, and sanded through to 
expose the oak. 

Base 

Cut all of the parts to the sizes 
given in the Cutting List* Lay out and 
cut lap joints, 4" wide X W deep, in 
both ends of all four base (A) pieces. 
Dry assemble the base pieces to 
check fit. Sand, varnish and wax the 
pieces, then glue and clamp them 
together. 

Cabinet 

Lay out and cut the two rabbets 
and one dado in each side (B) as 
shown in Figure 1. Sand, varnish and 
wax the pieces and set them aside. 

Lay out and cut lap joints, 2* wide 
X W deep in both ends of each 
frame side (C) and frame end (D). 
Dry assemble the three frames to 
check the fit. Sand, varnish and wax 
the pieces; then glue and damp them 



i 


Vs'— 



W 


end view of drawer side (E) 
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Final base and cabinet assembly—ready for the drawers and top. 


together. When the glue is dry, drill 
and countersink eight holes in the 
top and bottom frames as shown in 
Figure 2. Glue and clamp the frame 
assemblies between the sides. 
Center the assembled carcass on the 
base, and fasten it to the base with 
flat head wood screws. 

Drawers 

Lay out and cut the rabbets and 
dadoes in the drawer sides (E) and 
drawer ends (F) as shown in Figure 3. 
Dry assemble the pieces and check the 
fit of the drawers in the case. Sand, 
varnish and wax the pieces, than glue 
and clamp the drawers together. Do 
not glue the bottoms (G) in place; they 
should be free to float. Fasten a drawer 
pull in the center of each drawer end. 

Top 

Sand, varnish and wax the strips for 
the squares (H) and (I), then glue and 
damp them together. After the glue is 
dry; crosscut this assembly into 2“ wide 
strips as shown in the photograph. 
Reglue the strips, alternating the col¬ 
ors. 

Lay out and cut lap joints 1 w wide X 
W deep in the molding strips (J). Dry 
assemble to check the fit, then glue 
and clamp the molding to the top. 
Soften the edges of the assembled top 
with a roundover bit or a chamfer bit 
after the glue is dry. Sand, varnish and 
wax the molding strips. Fasten the fin¬ 
ished top to the carcass with fiat head 
wood screws, [PWj 



Top strips are cut 2” wide and glued together. 



After the glue is dry, the striped board is crosscut Into 2" wide strips. Glue the new 
strips together alternating colors to create a checkerboard pattern. 
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The Mallet 


by Jack Ekstrom 

Looking for that special gift-one 
that’s more special because you made 
it? Give your loved ones carved wood¬ 
en spoons and they'll always remem¬ 
ber you. Carved spoons can be func¬ 
tional as well as decorative. Carve two 
at the same time and you'll have one to 
use and one to give away. 

Love spoons originated in Wales in 
the 17th century. Carved by young 
men, they were given as tokens of 
affection. According to Love Spoons 
from Wales, published in 1973 by the 
Celtic Educational Services Ltd,, the 
oldest known spoon is dated from 1 867 
and is found at St. Fagan’s Castle in 
Cardiff. 

There are endless designs for love 
spoon handles. Traditionally the 
designs included a heart, but the chal¬ 
lenge was to tell a story in the handle. 
Two intertwined stems stood for the 
growing love of two people; a ball in a 
cage meant the carver's heart 
belonged to the other; links in a chain 

Jack Ekstrom is a writer and illustrator from 
Colorado and the former editor of The 
Mallet, the journal of the National Carvers 
Museum . 


indicated the number of children 
desired: a knot indicated secure love. 
The spoon itself is one of the most 
basic cooking utensils, and has been in 
use around the world for thousands of 
years. Wooden spoons usually don't 
last, as you've no doubt noticed if you’ve 
used one to cook with. Any kind of wood 
is good to use; but the harder the wood, 


the longer it lasts. Softer woods are best 
for carving, especially if you're making 
an intricate handle. Love spoons are 
generally used as a wall decoration. 

While it was the Welsh who turned 
spoon carving into an art form, today 
it's become increasingly popular 
thanks in large part to the development 
of an important tool: the bent knife. 
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Figure 5 





Bent Knife Blades 

While you can use a gouge for this 
project, I’ve found the best tool is a 
Knife with right- and left-handed bent 
blades. The different bent blades have 
important functions no matter whether 
you're right- or left-handed. You 
should get both blades, either the small 
or large sizes, 

Warren Tool Co, (see ad page 95) 
has knives and basswood blanks mea¬ 
suring 3" X 3 N X 9W—they're perfect for 
carving two spoons (Figure 1), Ideally, 
you should try to find wood with a curved 
grain to fit the curve of the spoon. 

Bent knife blades are remarkably 
safe tools. But as with any carving tool, 
the sharper the safer; they’re certainly 
more fun to carve with. Bent blades are 
honed by pulling them swiftly over 
rolled leather or by using a tapered dia¬ 
mond abrasive hone. 

Gouging 

The trouble with using a gouge to 
shape the inside of the bowl is that you 
donl have any good way of holding the 
spoon to finish the carving. You can 
hold it by the handle and carve half the 
bowl, but the other half is harder 
because you have nothing to hold onto. 
The best solution is to put the blank in a 
vise and gouge the inside bowl before 
you saw the outside profile (Figure 2), 


A bent knife blade makes carving the 
inside of the bowl easy and fun—you 
never need to let go of the spoon handle. 
Use one curved blade to carve the first 
half of the bowl, pulling the knife toward 
you (Figure 3); then use the other curved 
blade to carve the second half by pushing 
away (Figure 4). 

The more you carve, the more handy 
uses you’ll find for the bent blades and 
you'll wonder how you ever got along 
without them. 

Saw the Spoon 

Carving two spoons is a good idea 
because it's just as easy to saw two 
spoons as one. If you've never carved 


spoons before, you can use one for 
practice and one for the final project. 
First draw the top view and two side 
views (Figure 5) on the blank. Start with 
the side view and saw the top surface 
of both spoons (Figure 6). Don't saw 
the bottom of the handles yet; leave 
yourself plenty of wood to hold onto. 
Tape the pieces back together and saw 
the top view. 

Some carvers prefer to hollow out 
the bowl first and then carve the bot¬ 
tom, As long as you're at the saw, it’s 
just as easy to saw the round bottom 
side views of the spoons now. 
Beginning carvers get discouraged by 
trying to remove too much wood with 
their knives. Shaping the bottom of the 
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spoon first gives you a gauge to mea¬ 
sure the inside bowl depth. 

Before you saw the bottom of a 
spoon bowl, determine whether the 
spoon is going to be functional or not. 
Cooking spoons are straighter than dec¬ 
orative spoons. For a cooking spoon, 
you need strength at the point where 
the handle meets the spoon bowl 
(Figure 7), Most love spoons are thinner 
in this area t like this fine heart spoon 
carved by Maggie Hanshaw of Colorado 
Springs, Be extra careful as you carve 
in this area. 

Shape the Bowl 

Cut no more than Ve" deep at a time 
as you shape the inside of the spoon. 
Make shallower cuts as you finish the 
shape. Scrape with the edge of the bent 
blade to smooth the surface. Sharpen 
your blade on a stone after scraping. 


Draw or imagine a line about Vie 31 in 
from the edge of the spoon and carve to 
that line; you’ll finish the edge of the 
bowl later. As you begin to carve the tip 
of the bow!, hold the handle with your 
left hand and pull the blade toward you. 
Hook your carving thumb on your other 
thumb and use your carving forefinger to 
control the depth of the cut (Figure 8), 
Make several cuts the length of the 
bowl. As you cut deeper and reach the 
edges of the bowl, you’ll discover that 
your blade begins to catch in the grain 
of the wood. Turn the spoon around or 
use the opposing curve bent blade. 

The reason experienced carvers 
have many different tools is for safety; 
there's a perfect tool for every job. 
Using a tool that doesn’t fit the job is a 
good way to cut yourself. 

Hold the spoon by the handle with 
your other hand and push the second 
bent blade. Put one thumb on the other 



Figure 10 


and push with both (Figure 9), Start at 
the edge of the bowi where it meets the 
handle and push the blade toward the 
tip of the spoon, scoop it into the wood 
by twisting your carving wrist. 

Finish The Bowl 

As you carve deeper in the bowl, 
check the thickness with your forefinger 
and thumb. The challenge is to make 
the wood as thin as possible. Turn the 
spoon over and use this same proce¬ 
dure for finishing the bottom of the 
bowf. While a straight-edged knife can 
be used for the bottom of the bowi, it 
can also be carved with the straight 
part of the bent biade (Figure 10), Bent 
blades are especially handy for carving 
the gentle curve on the bottom of the 
spoon where the bowl meets the han¬ 
dle, but save this step until later. 

If you’ve kept your knives sharp, you 
shouldn’t need to sand the bowl. 
Smooth the knife marks out by scraping 
the surfaces with the edges of the bent 
blade, then burnish with the curved, flat 
outer edge {Figure 11). 

The Lip 

When you’re satisfied with the thick¬ 
ness of the bowl T carefully finish the 
edge, or lip. Bring it to as sharp an 
edge as you desire. Since you’re going 
to have to hold the spoon by the bowl 
to finish the handle, you may want to 
wait until the end to sharpen the lip of 
the bowl. Avoid any chips, dips or mars 
on the lip. 

The Diet Spoon 

If at some point you miscalculated 
the thickness of the bowl and put your 
knife all the way through it, don’t 
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despair. You now have a very special 
humorous gift to give; The Diet Spoon 
(Figure 12). Simply make the hole large 
and round. Smooth the edge of the 
hole as you did for the lip of the bowl* 
Give the handle a simple finish 
because the focus has gone from the 
handle to the hole. Just be careful 
whom you give it to; some people may 
not find it very funny. Functionally, this 
style ts also used to stir sauces. 

Finish the Handle 

Carve the top of the handle before 
you saw the bottom to shape; you want 
as much strength under it as possible 
while you're pushing down. Be careful 
not to put any stress on the crucial 
point between the bowl and the handle. 

You need a straight-edged knife to 
V-cut around the big heart (Figure 13) 
and to finish the handle. The heart is at 
least Vs" above the handle and the top 
of the handle is smooth to the edge of 
the heart. Make the line that connects 
the heart to the handle very sharp and 
clean. Smooth the entire top of the 
handle and heart before applying the 
chip design* 

Chip Carving 

There are two chip-designs given 
here (Figure 5). If the heart proves too 
difficult, you can remove it and carve 
the simpler chip-design. Chip carving is 
a popular method of decorating wood 
surfaces and is at least as old as love 
spoons. Chip-designs are always 
made from triangles. A chip-cut is a 
three-sided cut made with the point of 
the knife. Each cut should be clean and 
sharp and all three cuts should meet in 


the middle—the chip should come out 
cleanly (Figure 14). 

Carefully draw the design with a pencil 
on the prepared surface before cutting. If 
you haven't tried chip-carving before, 
practice first on a scrap piece of wood. 

Finish the Handle Bottom 

After the chip-design rs finished, 
carefully saw the bottom of the handle, 
remembering not to apply pressure to 
the bowl. V-cut the bottom of the head 
the same as the top (Figure 15), The 
handle is Vs" thick under the heart. 
Except for the head, the handle is the 
same thickness from the end to the 
bowl. Sandpaper helps on the handle, 
but since the grains of sand which are 
inevitably left on the wood dull knife 
blades, be sure to sand only at the 
very last. The best finish is mineral oil, 
especially if the spoon is to be used 
for cooking. 


Carved Knives 

Fancy carved handles aren't unique 
to spoons. Wooden knives, used as let¬ 
ter openers, are another popular carv¬ 
ing project These will be discussed in 
another adicle, but since you've just 
carved a spoon, you may be able to fig¬ 
ure out how to carve a knife since the 
two are so similar. Carve them with 
matched handles. And you might as 
well throw in a fork while you're at it. fi>Wl 

Safety Rules for Bent Knives 

1 . Always place the knife sharp edge 
down. 

2 , Keep wood between the blade and 
your thumb when pulling the knife 
toward you. 

3* Use both hands when pushing the 
knife* 

4. Always look out for the fingers on 
your other hand, 

5. Only cut small depths at a time. 

6 . Keep the knife sharp on a round 
leather hone or tapered diamond 
abrasive hone. 
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The spacer is made from soft wood to 
keep the cover light 


by Don Kinnaman 

Last fall, several teachers sent their 
axes to my woodworking shop to be 
sharpened. With a half dozen of the 
finely honed instruments leaning 
against the walls of my shop I became 
concerned about safety, fearful that a 
student might accidentally kick or trip 
over a sharp axe bit. I also wanted to 
make sure that the freshly honed axes 
got to their job site without being bent 
or dulled in the back of a pick-up 
truck. That's when 
the idea to make 
a few simple cov¬ 
ers came to me. 

Because the 
axes were of var¬ 
ious shapes and 
designs I needed to 
make a custom 
eover for each. The 
following is an exam¬ 
ple of a cover I made 
for a double-bit axe. Try 
one—it's an inexpensive way 
to protect your axe during trans¬ 
port and helps to avoid possible injury. 

Trace the pattern of your axe head 
on a block of wood that has a thickness 
greater than or equal to that of the axe 
head. The double-bit axe cover shown 

Don Kinnaman is a retired shop teacher 
from Phoenix, Arizona. 


here measures 1W X 6W and com¬ 
mon two-by lumber was used for the 
spacer bfock. Although the axe head is 
3 /4" thick, the extra thickness in the 
spacer offers the option of adding a 
honing stone. Cut the pattern out on the 
band saw to form the spacer. Cut a 
piece of W plywood equal in dimension 
to the outside perimeter of the spacer. 
Permanently attach it to the bottom of 
the spacer block with glue and finish 
nails. Make the top the same profile as 
the bottom but use W plywood. Attach 
the top with a piano hinge or simple 
butt hinges and use a slam latch to fas¬ 
ten the lid closed. I used the latch from 
an old tool box. It's important that the 
latch be secure so there's no threat of 
__ the cover opening dur¬ 
ing transport, 

A handy addi¬ 
tion to this design 
is a storage space 
for a honing stone. 
When cutting 
wood in the 
field there is 
always the 
possibility 
of nicking 
the 

on a rock or errant 
nail. To make a pocket for a 
round stone such as shown here, use a 
2W' Forstner bit and drill halfway 
through the plywood lid. Take a piece 
of leather and stretch it over the stone. 
Fasten the leather with a few W (or 
shorter) brass wood screws. The stone 
fits in the pocket, locking itself in the 
shallow hole. (PW) 


Cut out and remove the inside of the 
block to form the spacer. 


The honing stone is held securely in the 
recessed groove by a feather cover. 


Axe 

Cover 

A Popular Woodworking Project 
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Carefully open staples to remove plans, then bend them closed again. 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 



Welcome Basket ^ 


by Rick Longabaugh 

Select your work piece from any W 
thick domestic hardwood. Make sure 
it's free from any defects such as knots 


and splits. I chose red oak for this 
charming project. Mahogany, walnut or 
cherry are generally easier to cut and 
would make a beautiful project as well. 


Cut your blank 8W l wide by 10W 
high. Sand the surfaces of the blank 
with 80-grit sandpaper, then 120-grit 
and finish with 220-grit. Clean the dust 
from the surfaces, copy the pattern 
from the PullOut™ Plans and adhere 
the pattern to the work piece with a 
repositionabte spray adhesive such as 
3M Spra-Mount™. 

Check that the saw table is set at 
90° to the blade. Use a #9 scroll saw 
blade and cut the outer shape of the 
pattern. Drill the basket and foot pivot 
points 3 /4 m deep at the locations shown 
in the PuilOut ru Plans. Place a piece of 
masking tape on a W drill bit to mark 
the depth of cut. Drill starter holes for 
the blade at the points shown in the 
pattern with a W drill bit. 

To cut the basket rungs, tilt your 
table 5° down on the left side. Use a 
#9 scroll saw blade with the following 
specifications: .053 width, .018 thick- 


Use a hammer and center punch to mark the drift points where the basket and foot wiii pivot 
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Use a jig for 
accurate 
horizontal 
drilling. 



Cut the pattern for 
the basket rungs . 
Use spray adhe¬ 
sive to secure the 
pattern to your 
stock . 


ness, and 11 Vz teeth per inch. (See the 
HELPFUL HINTS side bar.) Begin cut¬ 
ting the rung spiral from the center, 
cutting clockwise until you reach the 
end of the spiral. 

Level the table and cut out the circle 
to separate the basket from the outer 
shape. Set the basket aside. 

Cut the foot from the outer shape 
and cut out the design inside the outer 
shape. Sand all the cut edges with 
22Q-grit paper. 

Use a V4" roundover bit in your 
router to shape the front edge of the 
basket frame, the opening for the bas¬ 
ket and the top edge of the basket. 
Countersink the basket and foot pivot 
holes for #6 flat head wood screws. 
Attach the foot and basket with #6 X 
W FH screws. 

Apply a penetrating oil finish such 
as Watco, Min-Wax, or Formby’s Tung 
Oil To apply the oil evenly, select a 
pan large enough to lay the basket in; 
pour the oil into the pan, and soak the 
basket for 20-30 seconds. Continue 
the finishing procedure according to 
manufacturer's instructions. 23 



Separate the 
basket from 
the outer 
shape. 


Cut the top 
design on a 
level saw table. 




Sand to remove 
the roughness 
caused by cutting 
out the design. 


Ease the edges 
with a W 
roundover bit 
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HELPFUL HINTS: 

Different brands of scroll saw blades will vary in thickness. The width of the saw kerf will affect how deep the basket 
folds out. If your brand of #9 blades doesn’t allow the basket to fold out deep enough with the table set at 5°, try chang¬ 
ing the table angle to 4° or 3°. 

Some scroll saws don’t have accurate angle gauges, therefore, I suggest you make a test cut of the basket rungs on 
a piece of scrap wood. This will enable you to test if the basket will fold out properly. If the basket does not fold out 
deep enough, try decreasing the angle, or increase the angle if it folds out too far 

Occasionally the basket won't fold out completely. Due to the complexity of the grain patterns in some woods, the 
basket will turn so that the grain does not align after you have cut the basket rungs. If so, simply realign the grain by 
turning the basket rungs clockwise: then open the basket. 



Assemble the foot 
with a #6 FH wood 
screw. 


Assemble the 
basket with two 
countersunk 
wood screws. 



Just a few of the quality products available in pattern form from “The Berry Basket. " 
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HEIRLOOM ROCKING HORSE 


by Robert L. Elmore 

oday, many children’s toys are 
made of plastic. Not many sur¬ 
vive the rough and fumble play 
of pre-schoolers and even 
fewer get better with age. Well-made 
wooden toys, on the other hand, are a 
notable exception and this little rocking 
horse is a perfect example. 

Easily made and strongly built, it can 
become a storehouse of treasured 
childhood memories as it's passed 
down to each new generation. I enjoy 
making them for friends and family 
members when each new child comes 
along. Each rocking horse is unique 
with the newborn's name and date of 
birth stenciled on the side. In the past 
several years, I've probably made more 

Robert Elmore is a dedicated wood¬ 
worker and freelance writer from 
Richmond Hitt t Georgia . 


than fifty of them and they're scattered 
across the U.S. and abroad. 

Almost any wood can be used for 
construction. My personal preference is 
clear pine for a warm and soft appear¬ 
ance. Pick out a piece of close-grained 
and knot free stock. Align the patterns 
with the recommended grain direction 
to obtain maximum strength and pre¬ 
vent splitting of the pieces. 

Transfer the patterns from the Pull 
Out " Plans to your stock and bandsaw 
the parts to shape. Cut the notch in the 
seat (A) for the head (B) slightly narrow 
to allow for a firm, press fit when insert¬ 
ed. Drill and counter bore the pilot hofes 
for the screws where indicated on the 
rockers (D) and the seat (A}—there are 
two on each rocker; seven on the seat. 
Drill one pilot hole in the front cross- 
brace, for mounting the head, as shown 


on the pattern. Counterbore them Va* 
deep for 3 /8" hardwood dowel plugs. 
Don't counterbore the two pilot holes 
for attaching the head. Drill a W hole in 
the head piece (B) to accept the 7W 
long hardwood dowel handle. 

Sand away any saw marks. Start 
with 150-grit sandpaper and work 
down to 220-grif for a perfectly smooth 
surface on all the parts. Round over the 
top and bottom edges in the leg areas 
of the seat (A) as shown on the pat¬ 
terns. A 3 /4" strip torn from an old sand¬ 
ing belt works perfectly for this detail. 
Round over the points of the ears on 
the head piece (B) for safety reasons. 
Check all parts to make certain that all 
edges are softened and smooth. 

Layout and mark the locations of the 
cross-braces (C) on the rockers—note 
the proper grain direction. Apply a thin 
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Rocking Horse 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

t 

A 

w 

9" 

17“ 

seat 

1 

B 

w 

9" 

12" 

head 

2 

C 


4" 

4 H 

cross-braces 

2 

D 

w 

5W 

26“ 

rockers 

1 

E 

W diam 

m 

handle 

Supplies 

12 

1 'k' drywall screws 


coat of glue to the cross-braces and 
attach them to the rockers (D) with 1 W 
drywall screws. Check with a combina¬ 
tion square for proper alignment, The 
front cross-brace must be 90° to the 
top edge of the rockers. Glue in the W 
plugs and wipe off any excess glue with 
a damp cloth. When this assembly is 
dry, sand the plugs flush with the sur¬ 
face of the rockers. 

Lay the seat, bottom side up, on a 
soft surface to avoid scratching the 
upper side. Place the assembled rock¬ 
ers on the seat so that the front 
cross-brace is flush to the back of the 
head notch. Mark this position with a 
sharp pencil inside the four corners of 
the rocker assembly. Hold everything 
together with both hands and rotate 
them to the upright position. Insert a 
screw on each side just enough to pre¬ 
vent movement and recheck your align¬ 
ment. If everything is still in the proper 


position, remove the seat and apply 
glue to the top edges of the rockers and 
cross-braces. Replace the seat in the 
correct position and drive the six hold¬ 
ing screws into the mounting holes. 
Plug the holes and sand them flush 
when everything is dry* 

Check the fit of the head (B) in the 
slot cut in the seat (A) and make any 
required adjustments at this time. Tap 
the W dowel handle (E) into position 
and place a small amount of glue on 
the dowel just before it reaches the 
final position in the head. Do not force 
the dowel into the hole. If the fit is too 
tight, sand the inside of the hole for a 
sliding fit. Check and make sure that 
it J s centered. 

Apply glue to the inside edges of the 
notch and the edges of the head piece. 
Push the head into position and secure 
it from underneath with one screw 
through the seat and one through the 


front cross-brace. Clean off any excess 
glue with a damp cloth. Sand all outside 
surfaces with 220-grit paper and look 
for any missed glue spots. 

Wipe the entire assembly down with 
a tac-cloth and apply an even coat of 
stain to all surfaces following the man¬ 
ufacturer's directions. When dry, paint 
the horse by following the suggested 
decorating scheme shown on the pat¬ 
terns or one of your own choosing. Be 
sure to use a non-toxic paint that's 
safe for children's toys and furniture. 
After painting, apply two coats of 
waterbased polyurethane and three 
additional coats on all outside sur¬ 
faces. Sand lightly with #0000 steel 
wool between coats. 

Be sure to save your patterns. 
When this beautiful and useful toy is 
seen by your friends and relatives, it 
will certainly become a frequently 
repeated project in your shop, W 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 



by Hugh Foster 

Here's a quick project that’s sure 
to please people who need to reach 
high places regularly. This stool 
enables one to reach up without hav¬ 
ing to lean over and move the stool 
first. Building it is a snap. First col¬ 
lect the stock you will use—ail pieces 
listed are nominally W thick. 

To make the ends (A), tilt your 


Hugh Foster is an Engtish-teaching wood¬ 
worker in Manitowac* Wisconsin, and the 
author of The Biscuit Joiner Handbook 
(Steriing Publishing, 387 Park Ave South, 
New York* NY 10016), 


table saw blade to 10°. Cut to the 
dimensions given in the Cutting List 
so that the long sides are parallel at 
10 q off square. Transfer the end 
pattern from the PullOut™ Plans; 
then cut each curve in one continu¬ 
ous pass on the band saw. After cut¬ 
ting both ends, clamp them together 
and sand out the curves. Ease the 
inner and outer edges of the curve 
with a Va* or 3 /a" roundover bit in the 
router. 

Cut the side pieces (B) with the 
same 10° angle on the top and bot¬ 
tom edges as dimensioned in the 


A 

Handy 

Stool 



Cut the biscuit slots in the sides and ends 
long enough to accept 1W 1 biscuits. 


Cutting List. Saw a 3 /s" deep single 
blade kerf W from the top of the side 
pieces for the top holddown clips. 
Transfer the side pattern from the 
PullOut™ Plans to the side pieces; 
then cut and sand as you did with the 
end pieces. Round over the edges 
with the same bit used previously. 
Sand all four pieces through 
150-grit* 

Biscuit-join the four base pieces 
together. One side should be joined 
W inset from the edge of the end to 
leave room for the handle, Lise coun¬ 
tersunk screws and plugs to reinforce 
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rab bet 


holddown 

m n 


2 x 2/4” 



Cuf fhe ho/dcfown 
c//p dadoes. *4* fcv/de 
X W' deep , 14" betow 
fbe fop o/ eac/i s/de 
p/ece. 


A Handy Stool 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Si 2 e 

1 Piece 

T 

w 

l 

2 

A 

w 

9 W 

10' 

ends 

2 

B 


AW 

1216* 

sides 

1 

c 

W 

10' 

121^’ 

top 

1 

D 

W 

r 

26" 

stretcher 

1 

E 


AW 

6" 

handle 



F/l ffte sfrefcber /nfo the recess in the top 
and fasten it to the rear side piece with 
give and ffathead woodscrews , P/ug the 
screw holes. 


these biscuit joints in case the user 
of the stool is very large. 

Cut the top (C) to size as given in 
the Cutting List. Centered on one 
long side of the top. cut a 2" wide X 
Va* deep recess for the stretcher. 
This can be cut with a dado setup on 
the table saw or routed—whichever 
method youTe comfortable with. 
Sand the recess, then round over all 
edges of the top except the recess 
where the handle joins. Fasten the 
top to the base with holddown clips 
(available from The Woodworker's 
Store 612-428-2199. part #34215). 


Cut the stretcher (D) to size as 
given in the Cutting List. Round over 
all sides except the bottom 2 3 A" 
which attaches to the base. With the 
table saw or router, cut a rabbet in 
the top of the stretcher 3 /s" deep X 1 H 
tong to accommodate the handle (E). 
Drill and counterbore the bottom 2" 
of the stretcher for a pair of screws 
which hold the stretcher to the base. 
Glue and screw the stretcher to the 
base; then plug the screw holes. 
Transfer the handle pattern from the 
PullOut™ Plans and cut its profile on 
the band saw. Drill a starter hole for 


the inner part of the handle then cut 
out the void with a coping or jig saw. 
Round over both sides of the handle; 
drill and counterbore for attachment 
screws, then attach to the stretcher 
with two screws. Plug the screw 
holes. Finish the stool to match any 
decor. 

You'll find that several of these 
stools can be built in a pretty short 
time. That's a good thing, too, 
because when I gave this one to my 
mother, I was called by at least half a 
dozen of her friends who each want¬ 
ed a copy. M 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 



by William Bigelow 

I discovered this stepladder design 
while working on a community project. 
A friend brought several stepladders 
he had made. They varied in height 
from three to eight feet and all were 
extremely stable. My curiosity was 
aroused when I noticed that his 
stepladders were slightly different 
than other ladders I had seen. 


William Bigelow works wood in Surry. NH. 


Be sure to provide adequate support for 
the stock that overhangs the table saw. 



Stepladders generally slope 15® in the 
front, but the back angle is close to 
vertical to provide close access to a 
wall. These home-built ladders are 
constructed with the front and back 
slopes set 15® from vertical and thus 
have wider bases than common lad¬ 
ders. My friend's ladders are made 
from red oak and are slightly heavier 
than usual. 

The different height ladders are 
made from the same dimensional stock 


Mark each step dado with a chisel to 
maintain proper orientation of the sides. 



and with the same layout—only 
the height and the number of 
steps vary. The length of each 
ladder is measured along the 
slope with each step one foot 
higher than the preceding one. 
The dimensions given here are 
for a six foot ladder. When 
selecting stock, pick straight 
grained oak or ash without struc¬ 
tural defects. 

Cut all the parts to size 
according to the Cutting List. Cut 
the step and rung stock to the 
correct width, but don’t cut the 
individual pieces to length at this 
time. The steps will be cut to 
length after the edges are round¬ 
ed over and the rungs are cut to 
length during final assembly. 

Sight down the edge of each 
side piece (A) and lay the crown 
to the outside of the ladder. If the 
boards are slightly bowed, lay the bow 
toward the outside of the ladder as well. 
Mark the sides left and right and the 
outer edge of each side so they’ll 
always be clamped together in the 
same orientation. Cut the 15® angle in 
the ends of both sides, then clamp 
them together to layout the step 
dadoes. Mark each step dado with a Vfe" 
chisel across both edges. The top of 
the first step is 12" above the floor. 


Figure 1. Locking Arm 



3 /b" 
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Use your miter gauge to lay Test the depth of the dado cut on a piece of scrap 
out the step dadoes. before cutting the sides. 


Succeeding steps are 12" above the 
step below. The chisel marks partway 
across each side piece are to remind 
you to cut the dadoes on the inside. A 
miter gauge from a table saw makes a 
handy layout protractor. Cut the step 
dadoes on the table saw with a W wide 
dado blade set to cut 3 Ag" deep. Set the 
miter gauge at 15° and be sure all the 
dadoes are In the right direction. 

Drill 9 / 32 * diameter holes in the ends 
of each locking arm (B) as located in 


Figure 1. Cut the lap joints on the four 
locking arm pieces as dimensioned in 
the figure. First raise the dado blade to 
cut 3 /s H deep then remove the waste 
from the lap with the miter gauge set at 
60°. Cut or belt sand the 3 /a M radius 
curve on the ends of all four locking 
arm pieces. 

Route a W roundover on the 
exposed edges of all pieces except the 
rung stock, including across the end 
grain of the top and sides. Use a W l 


Step Ladder 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

2 

A 

%“ 

3" 

72W 

sides 

4 

B 

%* 


8%" 

locking arms 

t 

c 


1%" 

80* 

rung stock 

1 

D 


3*4" 

75* 

step material 

2 

E 


W | 

71W 

legs 

1 

F 

W 

6" 

13 s 

top 

Supplies 

80" 

V4-20 threaded steel rod 

2 

WXIMfXIW angle iron 

10 

V+-20 nuts and washers 

10 

1W drywall screws 

4 

#10 X1WFH screws 

2 

#10-24X1 "boltsand nuts 

10 

W X1 W carriage bote, washers, and nuts 


Figure 2 . Front and Side Views 
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Measure diagonally between each step. tf the measurements are equal, then the sides 
and steps are in proper alignment If not loosen the clamps and realign. 



roundover bit to round the edges of the 
rung stock. The rungs (C), routed on 
four edges, wifi match the mortises in 
the legs. 

You may want to cut grooves with a 
router or table saw across the length of 
each step stock for better traction when 
you use the ladder. Make three grooves 
about W X W and centered across the 
width. Space them W apart. Another 
option for traction control is to add 
non-stick traction tape to the steps 
after you complete the ladder. 

The width of the stepladder tapers 
out 1V+ - per foot, top to bottom. The 
individual steps are different lengths. 
Cut them to length with a 3° angle at 
each end to fit the side dadoes. The 
first step {□) down from the top is 12" 
long. Add I V4" progressively for each 


step {12 H , 131/4", 14W\ etc.), Mark the 
top of each step to avoid putting them 
in upside down during assembly. 

Clamp the sides together, then drill a 
diameter hole centered across the 
width and Ve" below each dado. 
Unclamp, then apply glue to the dadoes 
and clamp the sides (A) and steps (D). 
Check the ladder alignment by measur¬ 
ing across the diagonals. After the glue 
is dry, insert lengths of !/4-20 threaded 
steel rod under each step and place a 
washer and nut on each side of the lad¬ 
der. Hacksaw off the threaded rod that 
protrudes beyond the nut and file off 
any sharp burrs. 

Lay out the mortises in the legs (E) 
as shown in Figure 2. Drill a W diame¬ 
ter hole at each end of each mortise 
(centered 3 /a" from each end) and 


remove the wood between the holes 
with a chisel. Cut the bottom end of the 
tegs at 15° as shown in Figure 2. This 
allows the step ladder to be tilted 
against the wall with the legs properly 
on the floor when it's dosed. Drill a W 
diameter hole W from the top of each 
leg. Round the top of each leg so it will 
pivot on the bracket at the top of the 
ladder without striking the top (F). 

Cut two 5Va" long steel brackets 
from 1 W X 1 Vfe" angle iron. Locate and 
drill the five diameter bolt holes in 
each bracket shown in Figure 3. When 
cutting these holes use high-speed 
steel bits, go slowly and use a little cut¬ 
ting oil. The 3° taper of the sides and 
legs can be compensated for by sand¬ 
ing a slight taper where the bracket 
joins them. Paint the brackets to keep 


Nylon lock nuts might be a good choice 
in this situation so the ladder won't fail 
apart unexpectedly! 


Figure 3. Top Bracket 
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The ¥*—20 threaded rod below each step serves to both support the step and keep the sides from spreading. Don't overtighten the 
nut—this may cause damage to the wood fibers and weaken the sides. 




them from rusting. 

To insure proper alignment when 
you insert the rungs, damp the legs to 
the top of the assembled sides and 
steps with an W thick spacer between 
them. Attach the brackets to the top of 
the ladder with Vi" carriage bolts, wash¬ 
ers and nuts. 

Cut the rungs (C) to length. The top 
rung is 13" before sanding to length. 
Each successive rung is 1W 1 longer 
than the rung above. Tap a rung 
through one mortise and slightly into 
the opposite mortise. The rungs should 
fit snugly. Shave the rung if necessary 
to achieve a proper fit. Apply glue 
around the ends of the rung before dri¬ 
ving it into the opposite mortise. Drill 
and countersink a hole through the leg 
and into the rung. Drive a 1V4 H drywall 


screw into each end of the rung and 
saw off the protruding ends of the rung, 
then sand the rung flush with the leg. 
Remove the clamps when the glue 
is dry and stand the ladder upright. 
Attach the top (F) to the brackets at the 
top of the ladder with Vb* carriage bolts. 
The locking arms are located across 
the stepladder above the second step 
from the top. Place a W thick shim 
across the step and the adjacent rung. 
Place the locking arms (B) on the shim 
and center the ends on the side and the 
leg. Fasten the locking arms to the legs 
and sides with #10 X IVs" flathead 
screws. Secure the lap joint in the cen¬ 
ter of the locking arms with a #10-24 X 
1 N bolt and two nuts locked together. 
Remove the shim after assembly to 
allow the locking arm to lock over cen¬ 


Ctean up the mortises 
with a chisel. Protect 
the edge with a piece 
of scrap betow. 


ter. Before using the ladder, double 
check that the bottom ends of the sides 
and legs are rounded over so they 
won't scratch or mar the floor. 
Remember, don't stand on the top step 
and check that the feet are on solid 
ground. Let the painting begin. H 

Secure the rungs with coated deck 
screws if you plan on leaving the tadder 
outdoors. 


Use a shim when securing the locking 
arms so they don’t bind with the step . 
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A_b o ul To o Is 


by Ken Sadler 

Let me otter some thoughts about woodworking tools, 
both power and hand, based on what I’ve learned from expe¬ 
rience over many years. That experience has shown me that 
a cheap tool is the most expensive tool you can buy. Cheap 
tools won't do the job properly, so you often have to do it 
over. Cheap cutting tools won’t hold an edge tor long, so 
you'll have to sharpen them constantly or work with a dull 
edge. Cheap power tools are difficult if not impossible to set 
accurately and tend to drift from the settings, resulting in 
inaccurate work. A cheap tool is, of course, cheaply built and 
will wear out and need replacing sooner. My table saw is 
twenty-two years old. My lathe and drill press are both 
forty-three years old. They were the best I could buy and 
they still produce work of the same quality and accuracy as 
they did when new. 

I'm not about to discuss tools in general, how they work, 
or compare one make against another. Magazines and 
books are full of this information. I’m going to talk about the 
tools I consider important for making furniture—the essential, 
the not-so-essential, and those I think are a luxury. I’m 
going to set out the tool qualities that my experience has 
shown me are necessary in order to do the work expected of 
a craftsman. — 


Table Saw 


m 




itself is best made of steel and should have two holes clear 
through side to side, one at the front and one at the back, to 
allow the attachment of an auxiliary fence. Don’t worry about 
the measurement markings on the rail and the indicating fin¬ 
ger on the fence. They never remain accurately set, and you 
should always make your fence setting with a steel scale, 
measuring directly between the fence and the blade. 

The miter gauge must have a steel blade that fits in the 
table groove with no play—even when pulled back so that 
only half of the blade is in the groove. The head of the gauge 
should be heavy die-cast metal, preferably steel, but never 
plastic. Again, don’t worry about the degree markings. They 
may be marked accurately on the gauge, but the pin to which 
you set the markings never stays put. I have a set of drafts¬ 
man’s triangles and if I want an accurate angle cut I set the 
miter gauge using one of them. The devices often present on 
these gauges allowing you to get quick 90 d and 45° settings 
are really useless and dangerous because the settings never 
hold for very long. If you depend on them you’re apt to find, 
too late, that what you thought was a 90° cutoff, isn't. And 
don’t depend on the gauge on the saw to set your blade 
angle, particularly the perpendicular position. These gauges 
are never accurate. I use a 6" steel try square to make the 
perpendicular setting, and my draftsman’s triangles for the 


30° and settings. For other angles 1 use a sliding bevel 
For me, the truly essential tool is the table saw. It is so square set exactly with a protractor, 
versatile and easy to use that I can’t imagine being without Check to see if the yoke and trunnion assemblies that 
it. Table saws for home and small industrial use are avail- carry the blade arbor are cast-iron, and the mating surfaces 

able in 8" and 10” sizes. If you resaw on this machine, and that move relative to each other are machined. The worm 

most of us do, then an 8" blade restricts you to resawing a and gear arrangements that raise and lower the blade and 

board 4" wide. A 10" blade allows resawing a §• board, and set the blade angle should have a steel worm running in 

when gluing up panels, it’s easier and better to work with casHron teeth machined into the trunnion and yoke. There 

must be no play in these parts when you fry to wiggle them 
with your hand. The blade arbor should be mounted in ball or 


6" boards. 

The machine you buy should have a solid cast-iron table, 
Including the wings, that has been machine-ground for flat¬ 
ness, with a minimum size of 27” X 36", To test for flatness, 
take a 36" steel scale and place it on edge across the cor¬ 
ners, from front to back, and from side to side. If you can see 
light under any part of the scale, then the table is not flat. 
Most tables will not be absolutely flat. It will have to be your 
judgment as to how much deviation you’re willing to accept. 

The bars on which the rip fence rides should be heavy 
steel tubing or heavy rectangular steel bars, bolted securely 
to the edge of the table. They should be long enough to allow 
at least a distance of 24W between the blade and the fence. 
The fence should lock securely at both ends with a simple 
lever action and have a knob for fine adjustments. The fence 

Ken Sadler lives in Portland, Oregon and is a contributing editor with 
Popular Woodworking. 


tapered roller bearings and be belt driven, and the motor for 
a 10" unit ought to be at least 1 Vfe hp. 

On a good table saw, the yoke, trunnion, and motor mount 
are all bolted to the underside of the heavy cast-iron table. 
None of these parts should be attached to the base. The 
base needs to be heavy steel and well-braced so it can bear 
the considerable weight of the top and blade assembly with¬ 
out any give or wiggle. It doesn't necessarily need to be 
enclosed, but if it is, there should be an easy way to clean 
out sawdust. 

The table saw is at the heart of everything you do. If it isn't 
right, if it doesn’t do accurate work, then no matter how skilled 
a craftsman you are, you won't be able to do good work. 
You'll be fighting the machine constantly and the frustration 
will destroy any pleasure you hoped to get from your work. 
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Drill Press 


The next tool in importance is the drill press. The size of 
a drill press is designated by twice the distance between 
the center of the spindle and the column. Thus an 11" 
machine has 5V&" between spindle and column, a 14" has 
7". and so on. They come either bench- or floor-mounted. 
If you buy a bench model to save money, I'm betting in six 
months youll wish you hadnl. I'm speaking from personal 
experience. Drive il with a minimum. Vs hp motor and 
four-speed step pulleys. You can get drive arrangements 
where the speed is infinitely adjustable, but this is an 
unnecessary luxury. I've always used the four-step 
arrangement and never found a need for anything more. 
Speed in drilling wood is not terribly important. Mine is set 
for the slowest speed and I seldom change it. Check the 
spindle travel—you need at least 3W. See that it has an 
adjustable stop and a lock so that you can lock it in any 
given position. Be sure the spindle travels smoothly and 
has no sideways play—none at all. You want a minimum 
W keyed chuck. Look for an off/on switch up front where 
you can reach it easily and quickly with your left hand. 

The table should be of heavy, ribbed cast iron with a 
machine-ground surface and should lock tightly to the col¬ 
umn with an easily reached lever. A raising and lowering 
mechanism is nice, but ifs expensive and not really neces¬ 
sary, If the tilting table option costs more, don't buy it. These 
tables tilt side to side but not back to front. That’s not worth 
the money for woodworking. In jobs of any size, your piece 
runs into the column. Instead, make an auxiliary table top of 
W plywood and bolt it to the regular table. Mine is 14" x 30 M 
which gives good support to pieces up to six feet long. To be 
able to drill angled holes on large panels, build the simple 
angle drilling fixture that I described in the November 1990 
issue of Popular Woodworking . 

Jointer 

The jointer is a frequently misunderstood tool. Many 
assume that its main purpose is to put a straight, square 
edge on a board, or to quickly smooth up a sawn surface. 
These are important uses but they can both be done quite 
easily with a hand plane. The really important job for a jointer 
is to put a fiat surface on a board. Until you have one flat sur¬ 
face you can't do any accurate work. Many people think 
that's the job of a planer. However, if you put a warped board 
through a planer, you'll get a smooth surface—but the board 
will still be warped. There is no way a planer can flatten a 
board. Once you have one flat surface, the planer will make 
the board a uniform thickness and it will be flat. You can’t 


resaw a board until you have a flat surface to work from, and 
you can't make a square edge without a flat surface. 

Jointers used in home shops and small industrial opera¬ 
tions are 4", 6" and 8" wide. For the reason an 8" table saw is 
too small for furniture^making, so is a 4“ jointer. You really 
need a 6" machine, and if you can afford it, get an 8". The 
machine is made up of a base, two tables (infeed and out- 
feed) a cutter head, and an adjustable fence. The base and 
tables should be cast iron and the table tops should be 
machine ground for flatness. 

In some machines both tables are adjustable for height, in 
others only the infeed table adjusts. If they move, the tables 
should run on machined ways so they stay level and parallel 
regardless of position. The tables should be easy to move, 
usually by turning a threaded rod in a nut fixed to the table. 

This mechanism is under the table and unless protected in 
some way is open to dust and fine shavings. Therefore you 
can’t lubricate the rod and nut except with powdered 
graphite, and without protection the dust and shavings get 
into the threads and make turning hard, and, after a while, 
impossible. My jointer has this problem and I constantly have 
to get underneath and clean out the stuff in the threads. Also, 
the knob that turns the rod is too small, making things more 
difficult. 

Different makes come with different overall table lengths, 
ranging from 2V& feet to 8 feet. The longer the table, the easi¬ 
er it is to work on the machine. Unfortunately; long table 
machines cost big bucks, so some of us have to settle for the 
short ones. If I were strapped for money, I would rather have 
the wider cut than the longer table. I have an 8" jointer with 
30" long tables. On longer pieces this has made the job more 
difficult, but the 8" width enables me4o work with wide 
boards which has been more important than the added trou¬ 
ble with tong boards. < 

Some machines have three blade cutter heads and some 
two. I’ve had both and found no appreciable difference in 
performance. There are two ways that the fences on jointers w 
are attached. One ts at the outer end of the infeed table. It’s 
attached to the table in a bracket that allows it to slide side¬ 
ways and pivot from perpendicular to 45*. There are two 
levers to lock il in position. I! moves up and down with the 
table, A fence of this type must be made of heavy cast iron 
and so should the bracket. Since it's fastened only at one 
end, there Is a great deal of leverage force at the other end, 
tending to twist the fence. This type is very easy to adjust 
from 45° to 90 D . However, if you want accuracy, don't trust 
the gauge. Use a sliding bevel square set from a protractor. 
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The other type of fence attaches to a bracket fastened to the 
infeed table near the middle of the machine. This type does 
not need to be so heavily constructed. It has an entirely dif¬ 
ferent mechanism for adjusting the angle, one that is nearly 
impossible to set accurately. You have to use squares to get 
the angle you want. 

If you're going to take any but the lightest cut, you’ll need 
a powerful motor, especially for the wider cuts. I have a 1 hp 
on mine and a full width cut V& 2 " deep in hardwood can slow 
it down appreciably* Whatever your cutter size, I wouldn’t 
have less than 3 A hp. As for the stand, you want it made from 
heavy steel and very solidly built. I suggest that you lag it to 
the floor. When you're edge jointing a 2 P X 10" board 4 or 5 
feet long, you don't want the machine walking away from 
you. The on/off switch should be the safety push-button 
type, close to the infeed end and on the working side of the 
machine, easily and quickly accessible* 


also be heavy cast iron, carefully machined to slide on the 
bed ways, and have an easy method of locking firmly in 
place so that its spindle is absolutely parallel to the heartsick 
spindle. This should also have a #2 morse taper bore. The 
tail stock spindle must have a crank handle to move it in and 
out and should be calibrated so you can tell how far you’ve 
moved it. There must also be a lever lock to hold the spindle 
where you’ve positioned it, A good solid tool rest is essential 
and an there must be easy way to lock it in place. You need 
two tool rests, a short one about 4 H long and one 12" long. 
These can be cast or welded steel,as long as they are of 
heavy cross section so they'll be strong enough to stand up 
to the work, I would also be sure to get a good steady rest—if 
you’re going to turn long thin pieces you'll need it. 

Band Saw 


fg 

I 


Lathe 


My next most important tool is the lathe, probably because 


Band saws are available in numerous sizes and configu¬ 
rations. The size of the machine was originally determined by 
the diameter of the blade wheels. Then someone came up 
with the three-wheel saw and that didn’t really describe the 
I like using it and have therefore leaned toward turnings in my size anymore. The real size is the distance between the 

furniture designs. I’ve also used the lathe to create small blade and the frame. Usually these figures are nominal rather 

objects like bowls, candle holders and weed bottles that I sold than accurate. My 14" saw actually has 13“ clearance 

to keep me going white I was building my furniture business between blade and frame. The frame should be cast-iron 
Lathes come in a variety of sizes. For furniture work I with a heavy cross section for rigidity. Look for a cast iron 
would have nothing less than a 12" swing and a maximum table with a machine-ground surface and mounted in front 

length capacity not less than 36”. Anything smaller will, after and back trunnions that can be locked in position with simple 


ifter and back trunnions 1 

a while, cause you to be dissatisfied, I would drive it with at Randles. Check the table for flatness in the same way as the 

l ^Viable saw. 



least a ^4 hp motor, better a 1 hp. 

To do accurate work a lathe must have a heavy; 
cast-iron base with carefully machined ways for 
stock to ride on. The head stock should also be heavy 
iron and the spindle set in tapered roller bearings. The I 
is very important because in turning, you'll exert const 
able thrust force on the spindle, and tapered roller bearings 
are the only type that will handle this thrust. Most lathes 
have a four-step pulley in the head stock, although some 
are now made with a variable speed drive to get an infinite 
number of speeds. As in the case of the drill press, this is 
an unnecessary luxury and not worth the additional money. 

I have found over the years that most of my work was done 
at one of two speeds and even when i needed one of the 
other two, if was no trouble to switch the belt from one $t< 
to another on the pulleys 


Most important are the blade guides. You want the upper 
one mounted on a heavy steel bar arranged so that it raises 
and lowers true and can't be twisted from side to side. The 
assembly that holds the actual guide blocks must be 
attached to the bar so that it can’t move from side to side 
once you have it locked in position. It should be easy to 
adjust the guide blocks. If you expect to do any accurate 
resawing on your band saw, then these points are critical. 
The lower guide is usually mounted in a way so that twisting 
is not a problem, but adjusting the guide blocks often is. Be 
sure to check this out. Both guide holders must allow inde¬ 
pendent forward and back movement of the guide block hold¬ 
er and the blade backup wheel to accommodate different 
width blades. 


IP JM 

S te j^l bper one should be adjustable 
The spindle should have a #2 morse taper bore and an up and down to accommodate blades of slightly different 

lengths and to apply the proper tension to the blade. You 
shoufd be able to tilt it slightly back and forth vertically to 
make the blade track properly. *You ought to be able to 
remove and replace blade wheel covers quickly and easily. 
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exterior 1"-11 NC thread at each end. The thread must be 
right-hand on the inside end and left-hand on the outside. 
This allows a variety of chucks to be inserted in the spindle 
and face plates to be screwed onto it. The tail stock should 
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For the machines that need a stand, ! prefer a heavy steel 
frame, open alt around. The enclosed ones are made of 
sheet metal, and while they are generally sturdy enough, the 
sheet metal can vibrate when the saw is running and the 
noise can drive you crazy. Again be sure that the on/off 
switch is a push-button safety type and located where you 
can reach it easily while working. Power depends on what 
you want to do, I have a 3 /t hp motor and resaw 8" wide 
boards easily. 

One last point—just because a saw is 20" and stands on 
the floor does not necessarily mean that it’s better quality 
than a 14" on a metal stand. Only that it’s more expensive, I 
have a 14" on a metal stand that has served me very well for 
fifteen years—and it’s done some very heavy work. 

Hand Power Tools 

There are four portable tools that I’ve found very handy So 
have around the shop. The first is a hand-held power circular 
saw. I have a good quality, medium-priced unit with a T 
blade. I use it almost entirely for rough-cutting, particularly 
long, wide, rough planks, up to 2 M thick, info shorter lengths 
that I can handle on the table saw and jointer. The second is 
a hand-held power drill. Mine is a standard pistol grip, vari¬ 
able speed with reverse, with a W keyed chuck. Again medi¬ 
um-priced. I use it whenever I can't get a workpiece into the 
drill press. Some craftsmen get a W' unit, but I think that’s 
too big, heavy and unwieldy for furniture work, not to mention 
being more costly. The hand-held jigsaw is a tool I don’t use 
very often but on certain work it’s very nice to have around. 
For example, when you have to rough-cut a 42" diameter 
table top. To do the job by yourself on a band saw is very dif¬ 
ficult, and since you’re holding the panel at a point quite a 
distance from the blade, it’s easy to cut on the wrong side of 
the line. The work becomes easy when you do it with the 
hand-held jigsaw. 

The fourth hand power tool in my shop is the router. I'm 
not a router fan and, frankly, my greatest use of the tool is as 
a shaper mounted in a table that I made. I use it as a router 
primarily for cutting dadoes or rabbets I can't do on the table 
saw, for cutting long dovetail slots, and for molding the edges 
of pieces that are too big to handle on the shaper table. I've 
found that cutters with ball bearing guides are worth their 
added cost. One thing I never do with a router is cut joints, 
particularly dovetail joints, A dovetail joint cut with a router is 
so obviously machine-made that it loses the individuality that 
a craftsman can put into a hand-cut joint. Many swear by a 
router for many jobs. Do what feels right for you. That’s the 
value of building your own furniture—it's your work, so do it 
your way. But remember, the result is yours, too. 


Hand Tools 

To write my thoughts on hand tools would take a book in 
itself. There are certain tools that it’s very nice to have and I’ll 
mention them briefly. I’ve found the spokeshave indispens¬ 
able for furniture work. They come in three basic forms; the 
standard flat sole spokeshave with two adjusting screws for 
setting the blade position, the same tool with a curved sole, 
and the adjustable throat spokeshave. If you’ve built any of 
my projects in this magazine over the years, you’ll remember 
that IVe often referred to this fool as the best way to do innu¬ 
merable shaping jobs on parts of a piece of furniture, A shoul¬ 
der plane is very handy for cleaning up rabbets, shaving 
tenons to fit, and numerous other jobs that crop up. They 
come as long-nose or bull-nose and sometimes you can buy 
both noses to fit on one base. Another handy little tool Is a 
hand router, not the large size with two round handles, but the 
small size that you hold between the thumb and forefinger of 
each hand. I use this to clean up and work to uniform depth 
long dadoes, particularly cross-grain. It’s also great for clean¬ 
ing up certain types of hinge mortises to a uniform depth. 

There are many sizes and styles of chisels. For me, the 
short blade butt chisel has been the best, I use it for nearly 
every job requiring a chisel. I have a complete set from W to 
2” in VW increments up to 1" and in Va* increments from 
there. I like the shorter blade because they are easier to con¬ 
trol whether working by hand or with a mallet. As to hand 
planes, I have a cabinet full of them, but the three that get 
most use are the smooth, jack and jointer models. None of 
my planes are new; IVe had most of them for more than forty 
years. To get a good quality hand plane today, you have to 
buy one made in Europe or Japan. Some have old line 
American manufacturer’s names on them, but they’re made 
overseas. An important point about hand planes^be sure 
that the sole is absolutely flat, side to side and front to back. 
On many of the cheaper models the sole has been finished 
by being hand held against an emery belt, rather than being 
machined. Only a machined sole will be flat. 

It is the same with hand tools as with power ones. The 
cheap tool is the most expensive tool you can buy. 
Unfortunately the American tool companies have dropped 
out of the quality hand tool market. Jn the past ten to fifteen 
years the only quality hand tools IVe been able to find are 
made in England, Germany or Japan, They are expensive 
but worth it. When youTe looking for a new tool (the used 
market for quality hand tools is almost nonexistent) don't go 
to an ordinary hardware store. Look for a specialty store and 
if you can’t find one, look in the woodworking magazines to 
find one of the many catalogue houses. In my opinion the 
best catalog over the years has been Woodcraft. JpS] 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 

Shop Planning 

A place for everything, and everything in its place. 


by Hugh R Williamson 

I recently set up a new home workshop, and since this is 
my sixth shop, I thought my experience might prove benefi¬ 
cial to others. The worst of my shops was a 10 X 12 base¬ 
ment room with low ceilings—I had to cut plywood panels in 
half to get them down the stairs. Cabinets under construction 
often had to be assembled upstairs in the living room—not 
the best location for clamps and glue. I've found that combin¬ 
ing the shop with the garage is probably the most common 
and best way to achieve easy access for lumber and sheet 
goods. Unfortunately, the car usually ends up stuck outside 
while you're working on larger projects. 

For the average do-it-yourselfer, woodworking is proba¬ 
bly 80% of what goes on in the home shop. Most of us also 
do general repairs and dabble in automotive, metalwork and 
some electrical/electronic. My shop touches on all these 
activities. 

Layout 

Start by drawing up a general layout. Of the many activi¬ 
ties and uses you’ll need to provide space for T storage is usu¬ 
ally the toughest. You must allow for storage of power tools 
and hand tools that you now own and those you hope to pur¬ 
chase in the future. You must be able to stow lumber and 
sheet stock—which usually requires nine to ten feet of wall 
space with good access. And youll need a place to store the 
odd-shaped cutoffs that are too good to throw in the kindling 
box. Paint, stain, varnish and all the necessary solvents can 
be highly flammable and toxic, so select their storage area 
with care. Nails, nuts, bolts, washers, and the like are the 


Hugh F. Williamson is a retired physician who works wood from 
home shops in Tucson. Arizona and Dolores, Colorado , 



The roiling shop caddy (left) and machinist tool cabinet offer tots 
of storage for small parts and tools and help save floor space. 



Pegboard storage is conve¬ 
nient, versatile and inexpen¬ 
sive, You can adapt it to hold 
most shop tools and other 
miscellaneous essentials. 

staple supplies of every 
shop, but don't forget space 
for sandpaper, sanding 
belts, spare blades, paint¬ 
brushes and spare parts. 

There are a lot of ways to 
store small supplies beyond 
those old standbys, the cof¬ 
fee can and the baby food 
jar. Stackable plastic bins are very neat, come in many con¬ 
venient sizes, and can be color-coded. Most of us use a 
combination of storage containers, so plan your shelf depth 
and spacing to accommodate your containers efficiently, 

1 never seem to have enough clamps and good accessible 
damp storage is tough. Jig storage is even tougher. I like to 
make and use jigs but hate to throw them out when the job is 
finished—when I do I inevitably need them again. Most of my 
jigs are hanging on pegboard or from the ceiling, and I must 
admit that when I look at some of them now, I am left won¬ 
dering what they were for. Make a note with a marking pen 
on those you save to avoid this potentially embarrassing 
problem. 

Pegboard storage is convenient, versatile and inexpen¬ 
sive, You can adapt it to hold most shop tools using the wide 
variety of pegboard hooks, holders and other devices com¬ 
mercially available. I recommend using W pegboard 
screwed to studs on 16" centers because youll be hanging a 
lot of weight on these hooks. The W' pegboard just won’t cut 
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it. If you're applying it to a 
solid wall, you'll need furring 
strips or spacers. I cover all 
the interior shop walls from 
floor to ceiling with Va* peg- 
board before installing any 
cabinets or benches. It acts 
as a back for the cabinets as 
well as providing great flexi¬ 
bility in storing small and 
medium-size items. 

You'll need lots of draw¬ 
ers and cabinet space for 
storing smaller tools and 
accessories, I standardized 
door and drawer cabinets to 
fit most of my needs and to 
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Store your clamps close to 
the area where you assemble 
your work. Pegboards again 
offer convenience and a sim¬ 
ple rack made from broom 
clips holds the pipe clamps. 


make construction quick and easy, Try to put everything you 
can into a cabinet to keep it out of sight and free of shop 
dust. 

Floor storage space always disappears quickly—carts, 
sawhorses, benches, roller supports, bins and trash barrels 
just eat it up. Decide now whether you can live with the car 
outside—if not, reserve space for it. 

If you're blessed with a high ceiling, consider storing lum¬ 
ber and perhaps some power tools overhead. I've seen over¬ 
head hoists used in home shops to keep seldom-used power 
tools completely out of the way. 

Shop Power 


Your shop layout may also depend on your power require¬ 
ments, compressed air, vacuum, dust collection, lights and 
perhaps water. A big arc welder requires 230V and a 50 amp 
breaker. Most 230V tools will safely operate on a 20 amp cir¬ 
cuit, but play it safe and check your tool manual. Most 115V 
circuits are fine with a 20 amp breaker. Don't under-power 
your shop; you may add bigger and more power-hungry 
tools in the future. A separate shop power panel is a great 
convenience. 

Air tools are becoming more popular and much more 

affordable, so compressed 
air piped throughout the 
shop can be very handy. Be 
sure to check the manual 
with your compressor to see 
if it requires a dedicated 
230V line. Steel pipe is rec¬ 
ommended for your air fines; 
if you use plastic be certain 
it's rated for high pressure. If 
you use air tools that require 
lubrication, you'll want to 
install an automatic oiler to 
save you a lot of hassle. 
Quick-change hose cou¬ 
plers are a must. Self-coiling 
hoses or reels will keep 
them out of the work area 
and out of the way. Since 



Compressed air is aim os f a 
necessity in today's work¬ 
shop . The use of air tools is 
increasing and I use it for 
cleaning. 


you must drain the water from your compressor periodically, 
you might want to consider installing an automatic drain. 

Every shop has a portable shop vacuum with an assort¬ 
ment of heads. The newer vacuum dust collectors come in 
many types and sizes and can be portable or built-in with 4 M 
to 6" duct work, permanently installed with gate valves 
throughout the shop to control the air flow at individual tools. 
If you use the less expensive and easier to install plastic pipe 
ducts, you must run a continuous ground wire inside them to 
eliminate static electricity and the potential for an explosion. 
Metal pipe ducting acts as its own continuous ground. 

Long duct runs and every 
T" and "Y* bend reduce the 
efficiency of the dust collec¬ 
tor. I work in my shop alone 
and am able to plan my 
work so that I do all of the 
cutting, shaping and sanding 
at one time. That way, it's no 
more trouble to move my 
portable dust collector than 
it would be to run around 
opening and closing gate 
valves, and I get better effi¬ 
ciency. The choice is yours, 
but don't ignore dust collec¬ 
tion-wood dust is more dangerous than most people real¬ 
ize, and so is a dirty shop. 

A whole volume could be written on shop lighting. Take 
into account the height and color of the ceiling, floor space, 
windows and doors, and the type and location of the over¬ 
head fixtures. Most shops use overhead fluorescenfs for gen¬ 
eral lighting and additional fixtures directly over tools or 
benches for task fighting. 



This trash container is easily 
removed from the cabinet for 
emptying. 


Woodworking Shop 


How much space should you dedicate to wood storage? 
Some of us visit the lumber yard and pick up just what's 
needed for the current project. Others find a good selection 



Portable dust collectors help keep the shop environment a bet¬ 
ter and safer place to work. 
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Heavy duty wall brackets held In 
place with W lag screws will 
support 300 lbs. of lumber each 
at 1“ from the tip. The sheet 
material is elevated from the floor 
and rests against the wall. 5 gal¬ 
lon plastic pails are handy for 
storing scraps and doweling. 


at a great price and stock up for 

future projects. Whatever amount you set aside, locate it 
close to a large outside door. It also helps if wood storage is 
convenient to your major cutting area—the table or radial 
arm saw. 

I like to place sheet goods on 2 X 4 X 24" redwood studs 
to prevent moisture damage. I simply lean the sheets against 
the wall for support, with the smaller sheet remnants towards 
the front. Give yourself room on each side so you can slide 
sheets in and out. 

I installed 24" heavy duty commercial brackets on each 
wall stud, 55" from the floor, in order to stack lumber on 
adjustable arms above the plywood storage. These bracket 
arms will support 300 pounds each at 1" from the tip, and 
also come in 10" and 18" lengths. You can make your own 
wooden lumber supports, but they won’t be adjustable, won’t 
support as much weight, and you'll lose a lot of storage 
space because of the angle braces you’ll have to add 

When allocating space, it’s essential to consider ahead of 
time the area you’ll need for cutting on the table saw. The 
largest cut will most likely involve 4X8 sheets, which require 
clearance in front, in back and on both sides of the saw. 
Even with help, cutting large panels can be very danger¬ 
ous—work under good lighting, keep the area free of 
obstructions, and set up good support on all sides throughout 
the cut. 

If you equip your table saw with casters, you can position 
it temporarily where there’s room to accommodate large cuts. 
A number of work supports are available commercially or 
make them in your shop, using rollers to support the work 
piece as it passes through the blade. 

If possible, place your jointer side by side with the saw so 
you can cut and joint with a minimum of steps. If your major 
cutting is done on a radial arm saw, the same suggestions 
apply—you'll want adequate bench support on both sides of 



Fire extinguishers should be 
placed in conspicuous loca¬ 
tions including every exit 
doorway, 



A small chain hoist located 
close to a garage door will 
prove handy. The rafters were 
reinforced to carry the extra 
load and the hoist is removed 
when it's not in use. 


the saw. 

After allocating space for storage and cutting, think about 
where you’ll assemble, glue and clamp. The space required 
will vary with the type of projects you like to knock out. If you 
construct large pieces of furniture, you’ll want to assemble 
dose to a clamp storage rack. I often use a sheet of W ply¬ 
wood on standard or short sawhorses as a temporary 
assembly table, as well as for sanding and finishing. If you 
have a dedicated sanding bench or clamping table, mount it 
on casters. 

Your remaining power tools should be strategically locat¬ 
ed about the shop to facilitate use and the accessibility of 
power and dust collection. There is no fixed rule in determin¬ 
ing the location of power tools in a one-man shop. Be certain 
that the location of one tool does not interfere with the opera¬ 
tion of another. When space is tight, commercially available 
mobile bases are helpful; they raise the tool only W and 
have good locking brakes. 

Ideally, you should keep your hand-held power tools in a 
dust-free environment. If you have small children you might 
want to lock them up. Store larger, seldom-used tools on 
cabinet shelves. Tools I use frequently are kept out in the 
dusty shop for convenience, usually up on the pegboard to 
keep them off the bench. I wrap the power cords around the 


Collapsible roller stands offer safety when sawing targe pieces 
of stock and help open up floor space when not in use , 
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tools for storage, although 
this can strain the cord. 
Cordless tools and their bat¬ 
teries have improved consid¬ 
erably over the past few 
years, but then you’ve got to 
plan space for the chargers. 

Metal Shop 

Woodworking may be 
your real interest, but 
undoubtedly you’ll need to 
dabble in some metalwork¬ 
ing eventually. You may 
repair or even make your 
own band saw blades, or 
perhaps some of your own 
hardware. If you’re into welding, an arc welder and gas tanks 
require floor space and adequate power and ventilation as 
well. If you don’t have a grinder, consider getting one to keep 
your tools sharp. A heavy vise is handy, especially if it has a 
combination pipe jaw and anvil surface. Metalwork also 
requires special hand tools usually not found in a woodwork¬ 
ing shop, including special clamps, vise-grip pliers, punches 
and chisels. It’s most convenient if you can allot separate 
space for this work. 

Electrical and Electronic Repairs 

We all have to replace lamp and power tool cords periodi- 
cally, and some of us enjoy home wiring projects or assem¬ 
bling electronic kits. There’s a bare minimum of test equip¬ 
ment, soldering pencils and guns, special pliers and tools 
you’ll need—plan some bench and cabinet space for these 
essentials. 

Base Cabinets 

I deviated from traditional cabinet construction for my 
shop cabinets. I wanted extra support and I don’t intend to 
ever move them. The bench tops are 37" from the floor— 
decide what's right for you. The construction is W plywood 
rather than particle board for increased strength. You should 


The miter saw is recessed to provide /eve/ support on both 
sides of the blade for tong stock . 




My stationary toots are aii mounted on casters so they can read¬ 
ily be moved into any area for use or for storage to free up 
needed floor space. 


be able to cut four side panels from one sheet with material 
left over for shelves. Note that there's a difference in the 
notch cut for the end panel (see the figure on page 79), 

Cut dadoes for the drawers and bottoms on the table saw. 
Secure two 2X4 supports to the wall studs using a level. 
Attach the side panels to the supports with glue and screws; 
p redo 11 screw holes to prevent splitting. Use a third 2 X 4 as a 
toe kick plate and front bottom support. 

Standardize the size of the drawers so the only variable is 
the drawer height, I cut several dadoes inside the drawer box 
to allow dividers to be inserted when needed, A false drawer 
front makes the front flush. Allow W space between the 
drawer fronts for clearance. A second drawer handle or cut- 
out on the drawer back allows you to carry the drawer easily 
to a job site. 

The side panels of the base cabinets have only a W X W 
dado cut for the cabinet bottom shelf. Drill the sides for mov¬ 
able shelf supports. I used a drilling template made of Va* 
pegboard to obtain perfectly spaced holes. If the cabinet is 
located next to another cabinet, secure the two side panels 
to each other with glue and screws. Install a 1 X 4 (34“ X 
3Vfe") apron on the upper front edge continuing across the 
unit of cabinets to tie them together. Use dowels to attach a 
W X 2” face frame. This facing will now be flush with the 
false drawer front. The cabinet doors can be made flush or 
with a 34" offset. For my flush doors I used inexpensive 
wrap-around hinges that offer more support than convention¬ 
al hinges. If you go for the 3te" offset door hinge, use the 
self-closing type and eliminate a door catch. 

The bench top consists of 34" X 24" plywood secured with 
glue and screws. Cover it with Va* X 24“ tempered hardboard 
to form a hard, smooth work surface fastened in the same 
manner. A front edging strip of hardwood measuring 34" X 1 " 
trims the edge and gives enough room for any clamping. 

Wall Cabinets 

FIoor-to—ceiling cabinets utilize space efficiently, and 
can hide pipes or ducting. Use 34" plywood for the sides 
and install a Va* pegboard false back to cover the pipes 
and to create a storage area in front of them. Install the 



This machinist vise is 
mounted on a 2 fi X 6" scrap 
with a cleat for clamping into 
the woodworking bench vise 
for use as needed. 
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At the end of the day , your feet will appreciate rubber floor mats . 


pegboard and shelves so they're removable in case 
repairs are needed. 

Safety 

Keep these safety features in mind as you are planning 
your shop. Can you securely lock your shop or tools? is the 
floor or immediate overhead area free of obstructions? Are 
you relying too much on extension cords? Is your electrical 
wiring adequate for the toad and safely protected by fuses or 
circuit breakers? Are you using GFI circuits whenever rea¬ 
sonable and possible? 

Be certain you have adequate ventilation; this will depend 
on your dust collection, the type of finishes you use, and 
whether you use power sprayers and welders in your shop. 
Store flammables according to manufacturers' recommenda¬ 
tions. Install adequate fire extinguishers in appropriate loca¬ 
tions and at all doorways. Don't forget the first aid kit. 

Comfort Touches 

A lavatory is a nice convenience and so is a telephone 
extension, rigged with an attention light or loud horn. (On the 
other hand, maybe you want to get away from the tele¬ 
phone.) Other niceties include floor anti-fatigue mats, music, 
a coffee maker, or even a refrigerator (buy a new one for the 
kitchen and claim the old one for the shop). H 




A small utility sink is useful in any shop setting , 


Base Cabinet and Drawer 



* Compressed air oiler, quick couplers, Re-Koil hoses, 
hose reels and auto drains—Northern Hydraulic lnc„ PO Box 
1499, Burnsville, MN 55337-0499. 800-533-5545 

* Dust collectors/accessories, lumber wall brackets, cast¬ 
ers, roller supports, mobile tool bases, self closing 3 /s" offset 
hinges—Woodworkers Supply, 5604 Alameda Place NE, 
Albuquerque, NM 87113. 800-645-9292 

* Wrap-around hinges and dust collectors—The 
Woodworker's Store, 21801 Industrial Blvd., Roger, MN 
55374-9514. 612-428-3200 

* Telephone light/horn—Radio Shack, PO Box 2625, Ft. 
Worth, TX 76113. 
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The drawer 
bottoms have 
an overhang 
that acts as a 
drawer glide 
fitting into a 
dado in the 
cabinet’s 
side . 


The dadoes in the sides of the counter cabinets 
are easily cut with a router using one or two 
straight guides clamped to the work . 




handle &l ot 


Watt cabinets store small parts such 
as screws and bolts at eye level for 
quick selection. 



Cutting List 

Base Cabinet 



Finished Size 


Qty 

Part 

T W L 

Piece 

1 

A 


22* 

36- 

end panel 

1 

8 

V 

2T 

36" 

shelf pane) 

2 

C 

%■ 

22* 

36- 

drawer panels 

2 

D 

W 

22 0 

V 

bottom shelves 

3 

E 

W 

12* 

V 

shelves 

1 

F 

i%' 

3%' 

V 

kick plate 

3 

G 

%• 

2- 

29- 

stiles 

1 

H 

%■ 

2“ 

V 

rail 

1 

1 

ivy 

m a 

V 

back top support 

1 

j 

ivy 


V 

back btm support 

1 

K 

%■ 

3 W 

V 

correcting strip 

1 

L 

W 

24" 

V 

plywood top 

1 

M 

w 

24" 

V 

hardboard 

Drawer 

1 

N 

V 

V-Ht 

16%" 

false front 

1 

0 

2“ 

V-Ht 

15M>* 

front 

2 

P 

vy 

V-Ht 

20° 

sides 

1 

Q 

W i 

V-Ht 

15W 

back 

1 

R 

%■ 

17- 

21" 

bottom 

Wall Cabinet 

2 

s 


11V4- 

36" 

sides 

2 

T 

w 

11V4" 

23V4" 

top and bottom 

1 

U 

w 

2W 

34%' 

door {%" offset) 

2 

V 

w 

1W 

36" 

stiles 

2 

W 

w 

1%' 

21" 

rails 

2 

X 


8" 

23W 

shelves 

1 

Y 

ft" 

3" 

24" 

support hanger 


V=V ariable 

V-Ht^Variable height of drawers 
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Stanley Tool 

Collectors 

Convene 


by Sanford Wilk 

Over 250 subscribers to the Stanley Tool Collector News 
honored The Stanley Works in Hartford, Connecticut, from 
June 17th through the 19th. With the awe and reverence of 
pilgrims bound for Mecca, they gathered near The Stanley 
Works for their first annual meeting. The convention was 
organized by Stanley Tool Collector News publisher, John 
Waiter and convened for the three days to honor Stanley on 
its 150th anniversary. Stanley responded with an overwhelm¬ 
ing expression of appreciation—gifts and awards to the 
exhibitors, VIP attendance at the convention and a speech at 
the exhibitors’ banquet. John Walter invited the manufacturer 
to attend the convention. The Stanley Works was very posi¬ 
tive from the beginning," said Walter The subscribers are 
part of a growing association of Stanley Tool enthusiasts 
around the world who collect and use vintage Stanley tools, 
and The Stanley Works was very generous in their response 
to the group." 

The Stanley Collectors’ Convention was visited by VIPs, 
retirees and employees from The Stanley Works and its divi¬ 
sion, Stanley Tools. Stanley executives enthused over the 
displays while the collectors beamed. Stanley's new 
President and Chief Operating Officer Alan Hunter, 
addressed a rapt audience saying, T.the convention and the 
devotion of the collectors to Stanley is about as big an ego 
boost as a company can get." He continued with, Talk about 
being a kid in a candy store. We think this Is just terrific...it’s 
a great show of pride in the quality of our products." 

The collectors enjoyed a nonstop agenda including a din¬ 
ner party on the beautiful grounds at of The Stanley Works 
headquarters. The tool collectors toured the hallowed halls of 
the 150-year-old company and then chatted on the lawn 
with Stanley Tools Division President, C. Stewart Gentsch, 
while the sizzle of BBQ, live entertainment and the conversa¬ 
tion filled the perfect summer evening air. 

The next day, the collectors returned the favor and hosted 
Stanley executives and employees on the convention floor. 
The collectors unabashedly showed off to an appreciative 
audience. Their enthusiasm and esteem were not lost on the 
folks from Stanley. “It's a very inspiring and humbling experi¬ 
ence,” said Stanley's public affairs spokeswoman Patricia 
McLean. The feelings were mutual all around. 

At the collector's banquet, Carl Stoutenberg, Stanley’s 
product line development manager and unofficial historian for 
the company, spoke on “Stanley Collectibles of the Future." 
Notepads came out in force as Mr. Stoutenberg let loose with 
stock numbers and manufacturing dates. Afterwards, each 
exhibitor was awarded a certificate of appreciation signed by 
Stanley Tools President, C. Stewart Gentsch, and given a 
specially made bevel from Stanley’s Commemorative 



R. Alan Hunter (center). President and COO of The Stanley Works ; 
admires Milton Bacheltor's (left) display of Stanley marking gauges. 


Products line of tools marking their 150th anniversary. John 
Waiter was awarded a special plaque commissioned by the 
collectors thanking him for the excellent work he did in orga¬ 
nizing the convention. 

The tool enthusiasts traveled from as tar away as 
Vancouver, Canada and Surrey, England. Nearly all 50 states 
were represented. They displayed over $1 million worth of 
antique and collectible tools. Trading on the floor among the 
dealers cruised full-tilt and many reported record sales. 

“Obsession with Stanley is part of a growing appreciation 
for the value and usefulness of traditional tools," said Walter. 
Many at the convention were woodworkers, shop teachers, 
professional people and regular folks whose respect for their 
tools grew into an avid hobby of collecting vintage pieces. 
Tool collecting is gaining prominence, due in part to the 
excellent research and publications done in recent years by 
John Walter and others. Their efforts and enthusiasm fuel the 
public’s interest and provide literature as a starting point for 
new collectors. John Walter’s Antique & Traditional Stanley 
Tools Guide to Identity & Value , a 455 page reference work, 
has sold over 12,000 copies since 1991. It combines all 
known manufacturing data on virtually every tool Stanley 
made from the 1850s through the 1980s. The only book of its 
kind, it provides necessary information for dating and gaug¬ 
ing the value of collectible Stanley tools. 

The find out more about collectible Stanley Tools and to 
subscribe to The Stanley Tool Collector News or to purchase 
Walter’s book and other books on tools, contact John Walter 
at The Old Tool Shop, 208 Front St., Marietta. OH 45750. Or 
call 614-373-9973. Walter buys, sells and trades in all types 
of traditional tools and measuring instruments. H 
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What it takes to cut it 
as a Consumers Digest Best Buy 





You don't gel named a Consumers Digest Besi Buy 
without working at it. You have to be an outstanding 
value. That’s the Dremel 1671 Scroll Saw. 

The Dremel 1671 has a lot of features that make it a 
pleasure to use. It has two cutting speeds and a power¬ 
ful motor that lets you buzz through wood up to two 
inches thick, as well as sheet metals and plastics. 


A 16-inch throat and the 
ability to cut from both the front 
and the side, means you can handle 
large work pieces. 

The saw accepts both 
plain- and pin-end 
blades, for the great¬ 
est possible cutting 
versatility. The see- 
through blade 
guard pivots 
out of the way 
for easy blade changing. 

And a convenient sawdust 


The sturdy, 12-inch cast aluminum table is adjustable 
from 0° to 45° for accurate bevel cuts up to 1-inch thick. 

Of course, not ail the features of 
the Dremel 1671 Scroll Saw are as 
obvious. A special mechanism 
quickly stops cutting action if 
the blade breaks. And the 
heavy cast-iron base keeps 
vibration to a minimum. 


blower keeps your cutting line clear for accurate cuts. 


So if you’re searching for the 
perfect scroll saw for your craft 
or other woodworking projects, 
check out the Dremel 1671. 


And see why Consumers Digest placed it a 
cut above the rest. 

For a free copy of the Dremel Scroll [f, 

Saw Blade Application Guide write to: 

Dremel, Dept. S-PW, RO. Box 1468, 

Racine, WI 53406-1468. 

DREMEL 






The Tool Wright’s Corner 


Incremental 

Add Accuracy To 


by Roger W. Cl iff e 



Positioning Jigs 

Your Table Saw Or Router 


Incremental positioning jigs add 
accuracy to many of those frustrating 
woodworking chores that would other¬ 
wise drive you crazy. When ripping 
consecutive strips, a positioning jig 
can be moved precisely and accu¬ 
rately to cut each strip. This allows 
you to cut the thin strip away from the 
fence and reduce the chance of kick- 
back that’s common when cutting nar¬ 
row strips. These jigs really shine on 
your router table. With incremental 
fence movement, joinery can be cut 
easily and then repeated with 
dependable accuracy. 

The secret is in the positioning 
mechanism, Jointech’s mechanism 
uses the lead screw principle. The lead 
screw has 32 threads per inch (tpi). 
Each revolution of the lead screw 
moves the fence exactly V 32 *. In addi¬ 
tion to the lead screw, there's a thumb¬ 
wheel for micro-positioning. The 
thumbwheel has detents for positioning 
at .002"—each click represents two 
thousandths. For coarse movement, 

Roger Ctiffe is a noted woodworking teacher, 
lecturer and author from Dekalb. Hiinois. 


push the button control on top of the 
device and the lead screw is released. 
Roller bearings in the carriage make 
movement easy. Once the fence ts in 
position, release the button and the 
fence is locked in place. There's an 
optical window on the top of the jig. The 
cursor can be zeroed to the fence with 
the measuring template or any of the 
joinery templates. This allows for fast, 
accurate and convenient setup. 

The Positioning Jig and 
Accessories 

You can attach the jig to a piece of 
plywood and then clamp it to your 
router table or mount it directly to the 
table saw. The fence is an aluminum 
extrusion, with a dovetail opening 
along the top edge to accommodate a 
stop block and push fixture. It's 
attached to the end of an extruded alu¬ 
minum housing. The stop block con¬ 
trols depth of cut and the push block 
allows control of the stock in the verti¬ 
cal position. There’s also a feather- 
board that can be positioned in the 
dovetail opening. The featherboard 


works as a hold down and control 
device to make operations safer. 

Templates are included which are 
inserted into the base to help you 
position the fence for various types of 
joinery such as dovetails, box joints 
and other exotic double inlay joints. 
Most joinery requires only one or two 
easy setups. The jig also assures 
symmetry with a variety of different 
board widths. 

There are special templates which 
assist you to make through dovetails. 
The size of the dovetails that can be cut 
range from V 4 " through 13 /ie\ The 
through dovetail procedure requires 
only one dovetail bit and one height 
setting. Many through dovetail systems 
require two bits—one straight bit and 
one dovetail bit. Extra bits mean extra 
setup time and perhaps the need for 
another router. 

There's another positioning jig that 
has a spirt fence. The split fence allows 
you to offset the fences for jointing or 
joinery operations. If you wanted to joint 
a piece of particle board, you wouldn't 
use your jointer because the steel 
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knives will dull with one pass. By using 
offset fences on the router table, you 
can joint the edge with a carbide bit. 

This jointing operation is also use¬ 
ful to eliminate saw marks from the 
edges of boards. If you’re cutting join¬ 
ery such as cope and stick joints (rail 
and stile), glue joints or tongue and 
groove joints, you get better results by 
offsetting the fences. The bit 
machines away any saw marks and 
leaves a perfect-fitting joint. It gives 
you many qualities of a shaper without 
the increased tool and tooling cost. 
Each side of the spirt fence is inde¬ 
pendently adjustable. There’s a 
micro-adjustment feature that allows 
precise setups with little effort. 

There are plastic inserts that attach 
to the fence. The inserts can be cut to 
match any router bit profile up to 4" in 
diameter and 2" high. They accommo¬ 
date even the large raised panel bits 
designed to be used in a router. By 
trimming the insert to match the bit, the 
cut is smoother and you have greater 
control over the work. It's difficult for a 
bit to pull the corner of the work into a 


small openings large opening can 
lend itself to a kickback. 

Built-in dust collection is a must. A 
standard shop vacuum hose can be 
mounted to the outfeed end of the 
fence. The collector pulls all the chips 
away from the bit. The chips get cut 
only once by the bit—cutting the same 
chip over and over causes premature 
dulling. Plastic inserts also increase the 
efficiency of dust collectors. The 
increased suction caused by the close 
tolerance between insert and bit diverts 
the chips into the collection fence. 

There are T-slots in the front of the 
fence to attach other auxiliary fences. 
An example would be a tall fence to 
use with a vertical panel raising bit. The 
height of the auxiliary fence can be 
much taller than the extruded fence to 
hold the panels perpendicular to the bit 
during routing for more control over the 
operation and to keep your hands a lit¬ 
tle further from the bit. 

Common Uses 

You can obtain precision rips when 
you use the jig on a table saw. You can 


use the fence to locate and position 
stock for repetitive cuts or when cutting 
lap joints, rabbet joints, and mortise and 
tenon joints. 

When used on a router table, the 
types of joinery you can cut include; 
half blind dovetails, sliding dovetails, 
through dovetails, and box joints of vari¬ 
ous sizes. Incremental positioning jigs 
also work well for end and edge joinery 
such as the lock miter, drawer corner, 
glue joint, tongue and groove, rabbet, 
and cope and stick. It can also be used 
to joint edges by offsetting the fences 
and using a straight cutter. It will also 
accommodate vertical panel raising bits 
up to two inches high, and horizontal 
panel raising bits up to four inches in 
diameter. 

When buying an incremental posi¬ 
tioning jig inspect the manual carefully. 
Make sure it provides clear, concise 
instructions for the type of joinery you 
intend to use it for. When you get the 
jig home and set up, read the manual 
thoroughly and observe all the safety 
rules, so you'll get positive results right 
from the start. 0 
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News and Notes 


Tape Mate ru attaches to 
any Stanley Powerlock® 
rule over 20'* It calculates in 
fractions or decimals and 
figures areas and volumes 
automatically, Solar pow¬ 
ered and dustproof, the cal- 
culator snaps out of its 
holder, fits in a pocket or 
replace it face down for pro¬ 
tection, DrgiTool Corp., 414 
N. Mill Street, Aspen, CO 
81611. Tel. 303-925-8177, 


Delta's new 
6 " Variable 
Speed Bench 
Jointer has a 
speed range 
of 6000 to 
10*000 rpm 
with a 10-amp 
motor. The tilt¬ 
ing, center- 
mounted 

fence makes bevel jointing and eamfering a snap with posi¬ 
tive stops at 45° and 90°. It comes with push blocks, a chip 
chute and a two year warranty. Tel. 800-438-2486. 


Coming in September '93, Btack & Decker's new power 
tool line, Quantum, is designed to meet the needs of increas¬ 
ingly skilled do-it-yourselfers (DIYers). These new high-per¬ 
formance tools have greater power and advanced product 
features. The line includes the first DIY circular saw with 
built-in dust collection. 


a lift-out tray. 

Plano Molding Company, 431 East South Street, Plano, IL 
60545. Tel. 708-552-3111, 


Modem Options' Patina Antiquing Kit lets you create an 
authentic oxidized patina, not a faux finish, on almost any 
surface. On brass, copper or bronze pieces use Patina 
Green directly; on other surfaces like wood or ceramic, use 
Copper Topper first then the patina—or leave it copper if you 
like. The kit includes everything you need including latex 
gloves, brushes, metal cleaner and primer/sealer Available 
in other colors and metals from Modern Options, 2325 Third 
Street #330, San Francisco, CA 94107. Tel. 415-252-5599. 


The AIRIITE is a light¬ 
weight "Air Visor” that offers 
face and eye protection as 
well as a continuous flow of 
filtered air. Weighing less 
than 1V4 lb with an air flow of 
7 ft 3 /min, the visor remains 
fog free. Complete with 4 
hour on board rechargeable 
battery or 8 hour recharge¬ 
able belt—charger included. 
Airstream Dust Helmets, P.O. 
Box 975, Elbow Lake, MN 56531. Tel. 800-328-1792. 


Plano 
makes 20 
all-plastic 
toolboxes 
and storage 
organizers so 
handy and 
strong they’re 
guaranteed 
for life. For 
large tools, 
there's a 2500 
in 3 model with 


N ew products to announce? Send a press release and a 
color photograph to the Editor, Popular Woodworking , 
1041 Shary Circle, Concord, CA 94518, and we'll con¬ 
sider them for "News and Notes.” 
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The Tramex Wood 
Moisture Encounter pro¬ 
vides an instant, accu¬ 
rate and non-destruc¬ 
tive method of moisture 
measurement for wood 
and wood products 
without having to 
scratch or damage the 
surface. Battery pow¬ 
ered, the unit works by 
sending parallel low fre¬ 
quency sound waves up 
to 1 U into the wood— 
even through the finish. 
Tramex, P.O. Box 1761 t 
F,D.R. Station, New 
York, NY 10150. Tel. Ot 1-353-128-23688 (Ireland). 



Ryobl engineers have developed an innovative blade con¬ 
trol devise for their new RA202 8W Bench Top Radial Arm 
Saw. Control Cur regulates the speed of blade advance into 
the work from 0 to 32 fpm. The system eliminates blade 
creep and uncontrolled saw head advance. When the trigger 
is released, the saw head automatically retracts. The RA202 
is powered by a 12.5 amp motor for a 5000 rpm blade speed. 
For nearby dealers call 800-525-2579. 

The Rabbet-Master Kit cuts six commonly used rabbets 
for the price of a single bit. Six bearings adjust the cut depth 

to W\ Va\ Vie*, W\ 7 /i6 ,f 
or W 1 . The bit features 
anti-kickback design 
and micrograin carbide. 
CMT Tools, 5425 
Beaumont Center Blvd., 
Suite 900, Tampa, FL 
33634. Tel. 813-886- 
1819. 




The new 
VISE- 
GRIP® locking 
hold-down 
clamp offers 
maximum 
clamping 
power for 
drilling tables, 
workbenches 
and other work 
surfaces with¬ 
out the need 
for constant 

repositioning. The cantilevered handle design reduces the 
need for frequent readjustment. With 900 fb of clamping 
pressure, the work stays firmly in place. Removable soft 
pads on the jaws protect delicate materials and fine finishes. 
American Tool Companies, Inc., Box 337, DeWitt, NE 68341. 
TeL 402-683-2315. 



Customized drawer dividers come as easy-to-clean plas¬ 
tic strips that can be scored with a utility knife and snapped 

into pieces of any 
length. Self-adhe¬ 
sive holders are 
included for sup¬ 
porting the dividers 
in the drawer in any 
configuration you 
design. Available 
through The 
Woodworkers* 
Store, 21801 

Industrial Blvd.,, 
Rogers, MN 55374. 
TeL 612-428-3200. 


Senco Products, Inc., has introduced a new line of 
oil-less compressors manufactured by Thomas Industries. 
The single tank, 3 /4 hp Turbo HotDog IP delivers 2.12 cfm at 
100 psi. The VA hp T 65 lb Twin Turbo HotDog lu delivers 4,5 
cfm, while the 1 Vfc hp F 92 lb Twin Turbo Force 111 pumps out 5 
cfm, both at 100 psi. Tank volumes are 4 gal and 7 gat. For 
information contact Senco Products, Inc., 8485 Broad well 
Road, Cincinnati, OH 45244, Tel. 800-543-4596. 
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Tool Talk by Sanford Wilk 


Circular Saws 


I 've used sidewinders in many workshops, but I have one at home that's been a favorite for many 
years. It’s the saw that I remember watching my grandfather use when I was a boy. It served me 
well for years after I inherited it, but sadly, it's time to replace it. Not having purchased a saw in 
several years, I was a bit overwhelmed when ! started looking for a replacement. This isn't surprising 
when you consider the number of companies competing for a share of this $200-million-a-year 
business. After doing some research on the components and features that go into a circular saw and 
with some input from associates, this is what I’ve found. 

The saws reviewed here are professional duty. The DIY (do-it-yourself) saws sell for a third the 
price of the ones we tested. The reason the saws in this review are more expensive is because 
they're designed for heavy-duty use. Circular saws under constant use can't allow heat to build up in 
the windings and dust must not be allowed to collect in the switch. Professional duty saws use ball 
bearings rather than sleeve bearings for longer life. A good analogy between the DIY saw and the 
professional duty saw is to compare a sports car with a Formula 1 racer. Both cars look good, can 
go very fast and both handle well, but the sports car is for the person who wants the driving experi¬ 
ence; the racer is for the person whose livelihood depends on its performance. 


Anatomy Of A Sidewinder 

Motor 

All the saws reviewed here are pow¬ 
ered by a "Universal Motor.” This motor 
gets its name from being able to run 
over a wide range of frequencies as 
well as direct current (DC). Not all saws 
work with DC. It’s best to check the 
owner’s manual and the nameplate on 
the motor to see if the saw has this 
capability. Claims of power output in 
horse power (hp) can be exaggerated, 
so the best way to judge the output is to 
check the rated amperes. This informa¬ 
tion can also be found in the user’s 
manual and on the motor plate. 

An electric brake is available on 
many of the saws that we tested. The 
brake stops the blade in two seconds or 
less when the trigger’s released. This 
happens either by reversing the polarity 
on the primary windings of the motor, or 
energizing a separate coil that tries to 
turn the motor in reverse. One negative 
associated with electric braking is 
reduced commutator brush life. Brush 


Sanford Wilk, a builder and organic archi¬ 
tect in Boston, Massachusetts, heads a 
team of craftsmen who evaluate tools under 
actual working conditions. 


contact is the weakest link in the 
motor—they spark when the brake is 
applied and this results in extra wear. 
When the brushes become worn, they 
have to be replaced. It's better to 
replace them sooner than later—if you 
wait too long, you may end up replacing 
more than just the brushes. Since it’s 
important to check the brushes regular¬ 
ly, it’s more convenient to have them 
accessible on the outside of the case 
instead of having to remove the motor 
housing to get at them. 

Handle 

The other characterizing feature of a 
saw is the type of handle. Handles fall 
into two categories: the push handle 
and the top handle. Hitachi markets a 
hybrid version. Each type of handle has 
its merits and the choice between the 
two is generally one of personal prefer¬ 
ence or the type of work being per¬ 
formed. Often both types are found at 
job sites. 

The push handle gets its name from 
the location and the motion that's most 
comfortable for cutting. When standing 
behind the saw, the forearm is almost 
parallel with the work surface. This 
makes the push handle easier to con¬ 


trol on long reaches such as cutting a 4 
X 8 sheet of plywood on a saw horse. 
The location of a push handle provides 
a longer reach than top handled saws. 
The drawback of the push handle 
design arises when working from above 
the saw. This is particularly evident 
when making pocket (plunge) cuts. If 
the cut is very shallow and the saw is 
equipped with a pivot foot, the push 
handle acts like a top handle—leaving 
the handle in an awkward position for 
this type of cut. 

Base 

The base of the saw (also referred 
to as the foot or shoe) is a broad plate 
that glides across the top of the work 
surface. Ifs analogous to the table of a 
table saw. The base of the saw must be 
durable. If it's bent, spindled or mutilat¬ 
ed, it may not provide a stable platform 
and the blade can bind in the kerf. 
Bases are made from a variety of mate¬ 
rials—from stamped steel to cast alu¬ 
minum alloy. The base on most of the 
saws we tested was aluminum plate. 
The base is attached to the bevel 
adjustment mechanism. On pivot foot 
saws it's attached to the depth control 
mechanism. Having the base attached 
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by screws instead of rivets is preferred 
because rivets make replacing a dam¬ 
aged base much more difficult 

The leading edge of the base should 
be raised to form a lip. The lip allows 
the base to glide smoothly over rough 
surfaces. Some of the saws, particular¬ 
ly the drop foot models, have this 
up-curved lip only on the left of the 
blade, which is the majority of the width 
of the base. 

Depth Adjustment 

There are two kinds of depth adjust¬ 
ments on circular saws. The drop foot 
(also referred to as the parallel shoe or 
vertical adjust) and the pivot foot. The 
drop foot has a vertical support that 
rises from the base (usually attached to 
the bevel) and mates with a vertical 
surface on the front of the motor. The 
surfaces slide to allow positioning of the 
blade through the slot. The base is held 
in position by tightening a knob located 
on the front of the saw. A couple of 
advantages of drop foot saws are the 
ease of access to the depth adjust¬ 
ment; and the handle, though higher off 
the work, doesn’t rotate when the saw 
is set for shallow cuts. 

On a pivot foot saw, the base is 
attached to the bevel adjust at a single 
point in the front of the saw. The foot 
rotates around the pivot and is locked 
in place by tightening a knob located in 
the rear of the saw between the handle 
and the upper blade guard. Because 
the pivot foot is attached to the foot at 
three points—two in front and one in 
the rear—it has a more secure feel than 
the drop foot which is cantilevered off 
the vertical adjust It is, however, this 
rear support, and more specifically its 
locking lever, that's the greatest draw¬ 
back to the pivot foot design. 

The lever is located either between 
the upper blade guard and the handle, 
or on the outside of the handle* When 
the lever is located between the guard 
and the handle—it’s difficult to access 
if you have large hands* If the handle 
and the guard are too close together, 
nearly everyone will have trouble 
reaching it. When the lever is located 
on the far side of the handle ifs awk¬ 
ward to tighten. 


One advantage the pivot base has 
over the drop foot is that the cut indica¬ 
tor is also accurate for a 45° bevel. This 
is because the front of the foot remains 
in the same relative position to the 
blade as the depth is set. On a drop 
foot saw with the blade set at an angle, 
the line of cut shifts to the right or left 
as the blade is raised or lowered. 

The depth gauge is easier to read 
on the pivot foot. On the drop foot the 
graduations are on the vertical sliding 
mechanism in a 1 to 1 relationship 
between depth and scale. The pivot 
foot has a magnified scale because the 
pointer is turning on an arc that is fur¬ 
ther away from the center of the blade. 
This gives a more precise scale and 
allows more accurate depth settings. 

Bevel 

The bevel allows the saw to cut at 
an angle in a similar fashion to a tilting 
arbor saw. The bevel is set by loosen¬ 
ing a knob and pivoting the foot to the 
desired angle. The angle reads off the 
scale that is part of the bevel mecha¬ 
nism. The precision of the scale varies 
from manufacturer to manufacturer. 
Some bevels have graduations every 
5° while some manufacturers have 
graduations every degree. Numerical 
labeling of the graduations ranges from 
every 5° to none. Although this doesn't 
affect the operation of the saw, it does 
affect the ease of set up* 

The bevel adjustment knob on some 
saws can be difficult to access* This is 
a particular problem on some drop foot 
saws when the depth adjustment knob 
is located directly above the bevel 
adjustment knob. When a drop foot saw 
is set for maximum depth, the depth 
adjustment knob blocks access to the 
bevel adjustment knob. This means you 
have to get your hand between the foot 
and the depth adjustment knob. 

Lower Guard 

The lower guard encloses the blade 
above the foot at the rear of the saw 
not covered by the upper guard, and 
when the blade is not in the work, the 
portion below the foot. The guard is 
spring loaded to snap back into place 
when the saw is removed from the kerf. 


Safety Rules 

1. Always disconnect saw 
from power before performing 
any service. 

2. Always wear safety glasses. 

3. Always hold the saw with 
two hands, one on the handle 
and one on the front grip. 

4. Always support the work on 
both sides of the cut. Failure to 
do so can cause kickbacks if the 
work sags or twists and the blade 
binds in the kerf. 

5. Always position the saw so 
the motor is over the broadest 
portion of the work. 

6. Keep work areas dean. 

7. Don't use electrical equip¬ 
ment in a wet environment. 

8. Remove adjustment tools 
and wrenches. 

9. Never overreach. 

10. Avoid cutting nails. 

11 . Always be aware of the 
section of the blade not covered 
by the blade guards. 

12. Use a sharp carbide blade 
to reduce the tendency for kick- 
backs. 

13. Never hold work in your 
hands nor use your legs or feet 
for support. 

14. Use caution when making 
pocket cuts into blind areas (i.e. 
walls) because wires, pipes or 
other objects may be present and 
can cause a kickback. 

15. Be sure that the tower 
guard has returned to its closed 
position before putting the saw 
down. 

16. Wear proper clothing so 
nothing can snag or catch in the 
saw or on the work. 


Guard Lever 

There are times when manual 
retraction of the lower blade guard is 
necessary. Making pocket cuts is a 
good example. A lever is provided to 
move the guard out of the way before 
turning on the saw. It is released when 
the foot is firmly on the work surface. 
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This eliminates the need for the unsafe 
practice of blocking the lower guard in 
the open position. 

The lever is located at the rear of the 
saw to the outside of the upper guard. 
It s attached to the lower guard and is 
operated by moving it forward, grasping 
the front handle and using the thumb to 
prevent the lever and the lower guard 
from returning to the closed position. 

In addition to the gaurd lever, Skil 
and Bosch have a second method of 
retracting the lower guard. Located 
between the handle and the upper 
guard there’s a lever that's connected 
to the lower guard by a linkage that 
raises the guard when the lever is 
raised. We really like this idea since it 
allows the user to keep both hands on 
the protected side of the upper guard. 
The one problem is that it can't be 
operated with both hands on the han¬ 
dles. 

Chip Exhaust 

Chips fly everywhere—into your face 
on a long reach and all over the floor 
like slippery leaves on wet pavement. 
Most of the saws we tested have a dust 
chute on the upper guard that forces 
the chips off to the side. One offers a 
dust bag and others allowed for vacu¬ 
um attachment. 

Rip Fence 

All the saws we tested have a slot 
for a ripping guide. The slot is manufac¬ 
tured in one of two ways; it's either 
stamped info the base or machined out 
of the bevel bracket. The fence is a 
T-shaped bracket that's inserted into 
the slot and is positioned so that the 
distance between the outside of the 
blade and the inside of the fence is the 
same as the desired width. It’s held in 
place with a thumbscrew; The ripping 
fence is typically an accessory. 

The fence is not like the rip fence on 
a table saw. The table saw fence is 
much longer and provides a reference 
surface for making long straight cuts 
that are suitable for butt joining. The 
fence on a sidewinder is more like a 
guide to keep the width fairly constant. 

Weight 

Saw weight is a function of the 
materials used to manufacture and 
assemble it. Manufacturers make 


trade-offs in the design and choice of 
materials when developing a saw. It's 
possible to make a saw that cuts 
through the toughest materials with 
accuracy and is virtually indestruc¬ 
tible—the problem is the saw would 
look like a table saw with a handle. 

Changing Blades 

To change a blade on a sidewinder, 
the spindle must be kept from turning 
so the retaining bolt can be loosened. 
This isn’t done all that often, however, 
when a blade is changed it's usually a 
pain in the knuckles. There are three 
methods used to capture the spindle: 
blocking, jackshaft wrenches or a spin¬ 
dle lock. The first thing to do before 
changing any saw blade is Unplug The 
Tool 

Blocking is placing a piece of wood 
or a screwdriver on the base and in the 
gullet (cup between the teeth) of the 
blade. If metal is used be sure it doesn’t 
touch the teeth of the blade. I’ve seen 
saws with a hole in the upper guard to 
facilitate this, however, none of the 
models we tested had this feature. 
Blocking is also done by lifting the bot¬ 
tom guard, placing the saw on a block 
of wood and pressing down to dig the 
teeth into the wood. With jackshaft 
wrenches, one wrench holds the spin¬ 
dle in place and the other loosens the 
retaining bolt. 

Spindle Lock 

Today, most manufacturers offer 
models with a spindle Jock. The spindle 
lock is a spring loaded button that lines 
up with a slot in the spindle when 
depressed. To engage the spindle lock, 
depress the button and turn the blade 
by hand until the lock engages. When 
depressed and in the slot, the spindle 
can't rotate and the wrench can then be 
used to loosen the bolt. 

All the models we evaluated had this 
feature. The button is located between the 
upper blade guard and the handle, its 
exact location varied between manufactur¬ 
ers, I found that having the button on top 
of the gear housing was the easiest for me 
because of how I hold a saw when chang¬ 
ing a blade. The location i liked least was 
on the back of the gear housing near the 
depth adjustment lever. Here you run into 
the same problem you have setting the 
depth on a pivot foot-insufficient access. 


Blade Wrench 

Although not required to operate the 
saw, it's convenient to have the blade 
wrench accessible when needed. This 
eliminates fumbling through a toolbox 
or the back of your truck when the 
string holding it to the cord breaks. 
(One good feature of tying the wrench 
to a string at the plug is it serves as a 
reminder to unplug the cord before 
changing the blade.) Three of the mod¬ 
els we looked at provided a place to 
store the wrench, Bosch and Skil have 
a slot in the handle that holds the 
wrench firmly in place and keeps it out 
of the way. The Sears model wedged 
the wrench in a slot in the stamped 
steel foot leaving the wrench trailing out 
the hack like a tail. It doesn't affect the 
operation of the saw, however, it could 
get snagged and accidentally lost. 

General Cutting 

Using The Saw 

When using these saws, one hand 
should always be on the handle and the 
other on the front paim grip. Line up the 
cut with the alignment notch {when 
applicable) and the saw blade. Back 
the saw away from the work, so the 
blade can turn freely when starting, and 
pull the trigger switch. Move the saw 
into the work and along the cut line with 
a light and continuous pressure. Never 
force the saw. 

Pocket Cuts 

After disconnecting the saw from the 
power source, set the depth to the 
material being cut. Align the saw with 
the line of cut. Using the lip as a pivot 
point, raise the lower guard, pull the 
switch and slowly lower the blade into 
the work. Once the foot of the saw is 
firmly on the work, move the saw for¬ 
ward until the end of the cut is reached. 
Be certain the blade has stopped 
before lifting the saw out of the cut or 
you may have a kickback. 

Large Sheets 

The size of large sheets, such as a 4 
x 8 sheet of plywood, gives them a ten¬ 
dency to bend if not property supported. 
Bending can cause the kerf to close, 
leading to blade binding and kickback. 
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guard that broke when the saw was 
dropped off a roof t you won't have to 
buy the whole gear housing. This low¬ 
ers the cost of repairs and while your 
unit is being fixed, DeWALT will give 
you a loaner The only thing we didn't 
like was the scale for depth of cut. 
Although the scale is large, easy to 
read, has an adjustable pointer, it's 
a decal and subject to wear. 

Hitachi C7BD 


The Hitachi is a heavyweight saw 
that’s in the ring as a light weight. 
Weighing in at a mere 10 lb 3 oz, it’s 
one of the lightest saws we’ve seen in 
this class. But this lightweight saw is 
no pushover. This weight, or lack 
thereof, makes cutting off rafter 
tails from a ladder a much less 
painful experience. 

It’s a pivot foot saw with a very 
comfortable handle. It's a hybrid 
between the push and top handle 
designs. There's a good sized 
knob built into the front of 
the handle for additional 
control. The base on the saw is 
a ribbed casting for exceptional 
strength while not adding weight to 
the saw. This was demonstrated when 
the saw was accidentally dropped from 
a single story roof. This was done by 
trained professionals—do not try this at 
home. Another feature that will be 
appreciated, not only by the craftsman 
but the fussy homeowner, is the ability 
to hook a vacuum attachment up to the 
saw for work in dust sensitive environ¬ 
ments. 

Our only complaint is that access to 
the depth adjusting lever is ham¬ 
pered by the upper guard and 
handle. Large hands may not 
be able to set the depth as quickly 
as they may like, however, the time lost 
will be more than made up at the end of 
the day when the user has had about 
two fewer pounds to push, 

Makita 5007NB-A 


The top of the line saw from 
Makita features an electric brake 
wound as a separate coil. It 
results in faster and sharper 
stops. The aluminum shoe and 
compact size helps keep the 
weight under 12 lb. The com¬ 
pact size, however, does have a 


Always support your work piece so it 
won’t bend and bind the blade after the 
cut is made. 


Kickbacks 


Sometimes the blade can 
get pinched in the kerf. This 
can be caused by the 
work, the saw being improp¬ 
erly supported or the blade get¬ 
ting misaligned in the kerf. This can 
cause the teeth on the trailing edge of 
the blade to catch the top surface of the 
work. When this happens, the blade 
climbs out of the cut and the saw is pro¬ 
pelled backward towards the operator. 

Kickbacks can also occur when 
stresses in the wood cause 
the wood to twist or bend, 
closing the kerf. The 
effect of binding can be 
made worse by setting 
the depth of cut too deep. 

This puts more blade into the 
cut with more surface area 
and friction. Try to always 
maintain a good grip and know 
where your blade is headed. 

Bosch 1655 


Bosch and Skil have merged into 
the S-B Power Tool Company. Skil 
had the better saw, so Bosch has 
chosen to use Skil's model 5657 and 
put their name on it. Here, the 
added benefit is Bosch's service 
centers. 


DeWALT DW364 


Everyone we showed 
this model to loved it. It looks 
like the folks at DeWALT have 
been listening to the complaints from 
users as well as coming up with a few 
innovations of their own. The first thing 
you notice is the unique depth of cut 
adjustment. It’s a hybrid of the drop foot 
and the pivot foot designs. The pivot's 
in the rear and the vertical support is 
arched to accommodate the pivot. The 
depth adjustment knob is 
large and positioned high 
enough so it doesn't 
impede reaching in to adjust the 
bevel. Setting the bevel on this saw 
couldn't be easier. The large, easy to 
read scale is graduated every degree 
up to 50°. The DW364 is a modular 
design. It you need to replace the upper 
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few drawbacks. Setting the depth of cut 
means more fumbling with the depth 
adjustment than is usual for a pivot 
foot. When you grasp the front palm 
grip you're likely to scrape your knuck¬ 
les on the bevel gauge. The bevel 
gauge is marked at 5° increments, but 
numbered every 15°. The front palm 
grip also gets in the way when trying to 
access the spindle lock. Overall we 
found this saw to be best suited for a 
user with small hands. For the top of 
the line saw from Makita we expected a 
little better. But. this doesn’t prevent it 
from being one of the most popular 
saws on the market today. 

Milwaukee 6369 

The Milwaukee line hasn't changed 
much over the years, but when you 
have a rugged, long-lasting tool with 
ample power, what would you change? 
The 6369 is the time tested 6366 with 
the addition of an electric brake. Like its 
predecessor, it features steady power 
and tough construction. The aluminum 
parts are well machined and it’s the 
only drop foot we looked at that also 


has a lip to the right of the blade. User 
maintenance is enhanced with surface 
accessible brushes and a foot that's 
screwed on instead of riveted. Things 
we would like to see are easier to read 
scales on the depth and bevel gauge, 
and a larger spindle lock button in a 
more convenient location. These few 
faults, however, are not enough to keep 
us from liking the saw. If you’re looking 
for a saw that’ll take a lot of abuse and 
last, the Milwaukee is one to consider. 

Porter-Cable 447 

Porter-Cable sidewinders have 
been a perennial favorite, even models 
without a spindle lock or surface acces¬ 
sible brushes. But the designers at P-C 
have been listening. They countered, 
"We’ll see your spindle lock and acces¬ 
sible brushes and raise you a 15 amp 
motor, magnesium and reinforced resin 
construction and a dust bag." We were 
skeptical about the dust bag getting in 
the way until we tried it. After a few cuts 
the only thing we noticed was the lack 
of dust. The saw is also available with¬ 
out an electric brake as Model 347. 


Ryobi W-660C 

The W-660C is a DIY saw with pro¬ 
fessional features. The base is made 
from stamped steel, making it a candi¬ 
date to bend if it's dropped, it does not 
have an electric brake so the blade 
takes a bit longer to come to a com¬ 
plete stop. It has a homeowner type 
trigger lock—and another feature not 
typically found on a DIY saw—a 13 
amp motor with ball and roller bearings. 

Sears 27542 

The 27542 is one of the biggest cir¬ 
cular saws we evaluated—but bigger is 
not necessarily better. The bevel brack¬ 
et is stamped out of the foot and leaves 
a large gap that can hang up on rough 
surfaces as the saw is pushed along. 
The bevel gauge is marked in 5° incre¬ 
ments from 0® to 45°. One good thing 
about the size of this saw is that it's a 
better fit for those with larger hands. 
There's also ample room to get even 
the biggest thumb on the depth adjust¬ 
ment lever. Sears includes a rip fence 
as standard equipment. 13 
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Circular Saw Test Results 



Bosch 

1655 

DeWALT 

DW364 

Hitachi 

C7BD 

Makita 

5007NB-A 

Milwaukee 

6369 

Porter-Cable 

447 

Ryobi 

W-660 

Sears 

27542 

Skit 

5657 

Handle 

Design 

Push 

Push 

Hybrid 

Push 

Push 

Push 

Push 

Push 

Push 

Type of 

Base 

Aluminum 

Aluminum 

Aluminum 

(cast) 1 

Aluminum 

Aluminum 

Magnesium 

Alloy 

Stamped 

Steel 

Stamped 

Steel 

Aluminum 

Depth adj. 

Method 

Pivot 

Hybrid 

Pivot 

Pivot 

Drop 

Pivot 

Pivot 

Pivot 

Pivot 

Maximum 

rpm 

5500 

5800 

5400 

5800 

5800 

5800 

5000 

5000 

5500 

Electric 

Brake 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Weight (lb) 

11.75 

12.8 

10.33 

11 

10.9 

11.25 

9*6 

12.75 

12.4 

Surface-access 
To Brushes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Amperage 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

15 

13 

13 

13 

Capacity 

(45°) 

1 7 /16" 2 

w 2 

1 2 %2* 

W 

2 “ 

I’Vts' 3 

m* 

iw 

1 7 /ie’ 2 

Capacity 

(90°) 

2 7 /t$‘ 

2 7 Ae’ 

2 %“ 

2 %” 

2 7 /ib‘ 

2 Vi 6" 

2Vi«" 

2V4* 

2 7 Ae‘ 

Spindle 

Lock 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

List Price 

$214 

$275 

$239 

$255 

$259 

N/A 

$184 

$110 4 

$205 

Rating 

9 

10 

9.5 

8 

8.5 

9 

6*5 

7 

9 

t Bases are cast aluminum with reinforcing ribs 

2 Capacity at 50 

3 Capacity at 48° 

4 Selling Price 


Skil 5657 

The current offering from Skil is hot. The 5657 is a push handle that 
is well balanced and is a pleasure to hold. It features a machined alu¬ 
minum foot and a 50° bevel capacity for complex miters. There's a slot 
for the blade wrench, an optional vacuum attachment for dust sensitive 
environments and it comes with a Razor's Edge* blade with Dyanite* 
carbide* But what else would you expect from the people that invented 
the circular saw, a 30 day money back guarantee? That's offered too. 

When reviewing power tools we put a lot of weight on safety fea¬ 
tures, The Skill 5657 features a patented remote lower guard lift that 
allows you to raise the lower guard without getting your fingers near the 
blade. Too bad it's patented, because it could save countless injuries 
each year if everyone incorporated it into their saws. We have no doubt 
that ifs one of the reasons that Bosch decided to market it. 
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Wood Types 



by Ken Textor 

In the years that I’ve been writing 
this column, many readers have written 
to ask me for more specifics. How do I 
identify the different trees? What’s 
meant by interlocked grain? Can a 
wood's hardness be quantified? What 
woods are comparable with others— 
what kinds of substitutions can I make? 

As the holiday season approaches, 
the editors and I thought it would be a 
good idea to suggest some sources to 
help readers find more answers to their 
“Wood Types" questions. The following 
are some of the books I have on hand 
to keep me abreast of the endlessly 
fascinating world of wood types, 
(Here’s a hint: You may want to leave 
a highlighted version of this list where 
holiday gift buyers will see it!) 

A Field Guide to Trees and 
Shrubs by George Petrides, ©1958, 
second edition 1986, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, MA. 

If you can’t tell an oak from a maple, 
sassafras from sycamore, elm from 
alder, this book is a must. Nearly all 
major species found east of the 
Rockies are showcased here. 

This book offers a lot of pictures 
and information to help you identify 
exactly what type of free you're looking 
at. Carefully drawn sketches of leaves, 
twigs, buds and the entire tree’s silhou¬ 
ette also aid in identification. The book 
has information on where the tree com¬ 
monly grows (bottom land, uplands, 
etc.) as well as its range (East Texas, 
Atlantic Coast, etc.). Minor species out¬ 


side the book’s designated area of cov¬ 
erage are omitted. For instance, you 
won’t find mesquite in this book, 
although cottonwood, cypress and 
other Southern trees are included. 


Red Oaks & Black Birches: The 
Science and Lore of Trees by 

Rebecca Rupp, ©1990, Storey 
Communications, Pownal, VT 

The next time someone wants 
you to make a walnut cabinet, 
ask them if they’d like pickled 
walnuts to go in it. Or how about 
those legends of virility-stirring 
sassafras tea? Or lightning 
always striking oaks? Or the 
connection between birch 
and fascists? 

In this fascinating array 
of anecdotes, Dr. Rupp 
has pulled together a col¬ 
lection of solid informa¬ 
tion from the hidden side 
of trees and their by¬ 
product, wood. This 
information won't nec¬ 
essarily make you a 
better woodworker, but 
it just might make you a 
more Interesting one. 

Of all the books listed 
here, this is the easiest 
to just sit down and read. 

It is divided into chapters 
by species—apples to wil¬ 
lows—and ail of the major 
North American species in 
between. A handy index is 
included. 
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Understanding Wood by R. Bruce 
Headley, ©1980, seventh printing 
1990, Taunton Press Inc., Newtown, 
CT. 

This book gets up close and per- 
sonal with various wood species. 
Hoadley takes you on a detailed 
journey from wood cell struc¬ 
ture to grain analysis, and 
from moisture content to 
fastening failures. If 
you have a question 
about how wood 
works, the answer 
is probably here. 
But this isn't 
some dry aca¬ 
demic trea¬ 


tise. Although Hoadley is a professor at 
the University of Massachusetts, he 
writes clearly and simply. Sketches and 
illustrations help the reader visualize 
what he’s describing as he always has 
the woodworker in mind. Indeed, as 
some of the pictures show, he's a pret¬ 
ty good woodworker and sculptor in his 
own right. 

All of the graphics are top-notch. 
Hoadley not only talks about how sand¬ 
paper affects wood, he shows you with 
pictures of objects magnified to 100 
times their normal appearance so you 
can see exactly what your tools do to 
the wood. 

A chapter on wood Identification, a 
subject so popular that Taunton Press 
recently published a second Hoadley 
book, identifying Wood , is devoted 
solely to the identification of the vari¬ 
ous species. 


The Woodfinishing Book by 

Michael Dresdner, ©1992, Taunton 
Press Inc., Newtown, CT. 

Though this book's focus is 
wood finishing rather than 
wood types, it has plenty of 
valuable information about 
certain finishes on certain 
woods. 

If you need to know 
why maple is a difficult 
species to dye or why 
red oak may be diffi¬ 
cult to oil or how 
ultra-violet light 
affects wood with 
rich initial coloring, 
this is the reference 
book for you. 
Unfortunately, spe¬ 
cific wood species 
are only addressed 
anecdotally and spe¬ 
cific information on a 
particular wood 
species is difficult to 
find here. 

Still, I find this book 
extremely valuable in 
steering me in the general 
direction of good wood fin¬ 
ishes for a given species. 
Remedies for open-pore 
wood, knots, bleeds, mistakes 


Ken Textor works wood and writes about it 
in Arrowsic, Maine . 


and a variety of other wood finishing 
maladies are discussed at length as 
well. 

Wood Handbook: Wood as an 
Engineering Material, Agricul¬ 
tural Handbook #72 by Forest 
Products Laboratory, Forest Service, 
USDA, revised 1987, U.S, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, DC. 

If I had to choose one book on the 
subject of various wood types, this 
would be my choice. Though some 
may find the reading dry, it r s 
jam-packed with objective information. 

Much of the information is in the 
form of tables, which makes it very 
easy to compare the same characteris¬ 
tics of different domestic wood 
species. With detailed cross-referenc¬ 
ing, you'll be able to compare the rela¬ 
tive hardness of southern magnolia to 
eastern cottonwood, to name only two. 
From quantifying paintabiflty to 
machining properties, to common 
uses, this handbook is nearly 500 
pages of wood types, graphs, photos, 
sketches and formulae. Whether the 
wood is green or dry, common or rare, 
standing in the forest or spinning on 
the lathe, everything you've ever want¬ 
ed to know about wood is contained in 
this book. 

Tropical Timbers of the World: 
Agricultural Handbook #607 by 

Martin Chudnoff, Forest Products 
Laboratory, Forest Service, USDA, 
1984, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, DC. 

This is a book of possibilities, more 
than most woodworkers would ever 
dream of. In it are over 400 varieties of 
foreign-grown woods that are com¬ 
monly logged for lumber. It’s positively 
mind-boggling. 

Engineering information and proper¬ 
ties such as shrinkage, rot resistance, 
weight, strength and the like are quan¬ 
tified for each species, Information on 
the common uses of each wood type is 
also included. 

The listings and comparisons are 
not quite as detailed as the Wood 
Handbook mentioned earlier. But for 
anyone looking for odd, unusual or 
interesting new woods to work with, 
this book will definitely show you 
where to start. H 
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TOOLS 


Rrpair humt ton hfudti ’ Eaiy rtmttwr ut*'Wf}! 

EKTRQ BAM) SAW BRAZfB #1 01B 

Make your own mw hlaJes from coil stock. 

Kraztf ujitiplcie wi[h kit $89,73. 

mm a jacobson, wc. 364a no. am tr. f oicua), i bobs/ 

CALL 800-872-6500. WOODWORKERS! 

Stock Up Now For The Winter Months. 
Complete Catalog $1.00. Blue Ridge. Box 
536-PW. Hurricane. WV 25526 



Enlarge Project Designs 


Craft Prouder is Simple! Fast Accurate! 

AgusSte rsargs &, taco's i£ to 27 • trnes tor 
she sae wu wsf Ctpy 13095 tar vft des^is. 
& 4 trge DJKm 36^5 pOffStt. sH Hb. TOCffifi 

pflottB. sates, oea^s <n wn» and Precis #1 
e*3G cow. Does not drop ongr^al Snw rstoic- 
fons Uses household amwt and 60 wart Mi. Send 
J19.9S (iK 5435 sf-opng 30 dsy money sac* guarantee 

EkwLCT^m Sn?ll? jitwft<dw*ijrr IDtt? 
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PLANS AND KITS 



ACCENTS. Deni. MR103. Box 7387. Gonic. MH 03839 USA 


HOLIDAY WOODCRAFT 

FULL SIZE PATTERNS 


□ Halloween yan] witch, ghost, skeleton. more r 

□ Thenkegiving yard pilgrim*, Incken, lurkey. moreJ 1 

□ Sanle 1 Sleigh - 35* tal by 44* bong 

□ SenU'i RelndHr - 33* tall by 2E~ long. 3 poses.* 

□ 3 tool Util Santa, snowman, soldier & candle^ 
Chri stmas decorations & e 


2000 PATTERNS (un/profit. Catalog $2.00. 
E-Z Design, P.O. Box234 Dept.-C, 
Washington Mills. NY 13479 

PLANS FOR 350* TOOLS. Catalog $1.00 
(refundable). Wood-Met Services. Dept. 
PW, 3314 W. Shoff Circle. Peoria. IL 61604 

DETAILED PLANS FOR WOOD FOLDING 

sawhorse/extension table. $7.95—postage 
$2.00. B. Thompson. Rt. 1, Box 625. 
Scandia, KS 66966 

MAKE 'ASTONISHING" BALANCING 

TOYSHIWooden “performing” 
animals...people! Thrilling results! 
Details...free!l! Send today! Pleasure Crafts, 
PW103. RT2-1485, Mannford. OK 74044 


UNIQUE BAN0SAW/SCR0LL SAW PAT¬ 
TERNS! Something for everyone! Ail pro¬ 
jects make great gifts—bring top $! Catalog: 
$1. THE BERRY BASKET. P.0. Box 925-PW, 
Centralia. WA 98531 

PLANS FOR WOODBLOCK TOYS. Loader. 
Crane, Hopper-bottom B-train etc. 
Illustrated Brochure $2.00. J. Laird, R.R. #1. 
Ariss, Ont., Canada NOB 1B0 

TWENTY BIRDHOUSE PLANS-(DESIGNED 
100 YEARS AGO!} Bluebirds. Martins. 
Songbirds, $5.00. Woodartist. Box 
31564-PW3, Charleston, SC 29417-1564 

40 EASY TO MAKE PLANS for crafts or gifts. 
Birdhouses, shelves, lawn ornaments, fold¬ 
ing deck or lawn table, picnic table, lawn or 
porch swing, deacon bench. Adirondack 
style chair, wail cabinet, doghouse, corner 
shelves, etc. For 40 plans send check or 
money order for $6.95 to Pinecraft Patterns, 
P.0. Box 13186, Green Bay. Wl 54307-3186. 
Wl residents add 5% sales tax 

SUPER WOODCRAFT PATTERNS, 

Windmills, Wells. Vanes. Birdhouses, 
Whirligigs, Jigsawing. Profitable, Catalog 
$1.00. Crafters, P.O. Box 368. Carson City. 
Ml 48811 

BUILD BUNK BEDS, BEDS, FURNITURE 

from leftover lumber. Plans, instructions, 
material list. $5.95 INGERSMITH. Box 87. 
Hamburg. NY 14075 

PYRAMID PLANS: Easy to build from wood, 
cardboard, etc. To order, send $3.75 to Sir 
Forms. P.O. Box 595, Hudson, OH 44236 

MAKE BANDSAW TOYS FROM 2X4 
SCRAPS! Earn AT LEAST 300% profit per 
sale! 1957 Corvette, 1957 Chevy and more 
FULL-SIZE patterns. FREE brochure—send 
Self Addressed, Stamped Envelope to: 
Woodcrafts. Rt. lO^Box 708, Lake City. FL 
32055 

FREE LUMBER—LITTLE KNOWN FACTS 
AND SOURCES. Free information or send 
$5.95 plus $1.50 S&H for plans and direc¬ 
tions to build cabin shell, home, or storage 
building. 12 X 16 to 24 X 36—under $6.00 
per foot including floor. Mail to Harmony Hill 
Publications. 232 South 92nd St.. Mesa. AZ 
85208 


GUARANTEED MONEY MAKING PROJECTS 

or just for fun. FULL SIZE unique patterns. 
Rocking Horse, Rocking Bi-Plane, Toy Box, 
Child s Table. For brochure send $2.00 
S.A.S.E. to Heirloom Toy Designs, P.O. Box 
7171, Depot 4. Vic. BC, Canada, V98 4Z3. 
No cheques please 

BOAT PLANS, PATTERNS, & KITS— 

Unsurpassed selection. 7 ' to 55' 
Powerboats, Rowing boats, and Sailboats. 
Quick/simple stitchenglue. 168-page 
DESIGN BOOK—$4.00.Includes FREE 
“Boatbuilding Supplies” catalog. “Epoxy 
Manual” $2. GLEN-L, 9152 Rosecrans, Box 
1804/PW3. Bellflower. CA 90706. Phone: 
310-630-6258 


WOOD WHIRLIGIGS. Full-size patterns, 
instructions. For details, send SASE to: P. 
Skov. 3380 So. 4th Ave., #26. Yuma, AZ 
85365-4004 

PRECISION ROUTER TABLE, production 
quality, micro precision adjustments, build 
from salvage materials/stock hardware. 
Blueprints/pnotos $35.00 + S4.00 S&H. P.O. 
Box 541. Shelbyville, TN 37160 

STOOLS 4 PLANS, directions. $7.50 check 
or M.O. to RITCHEY, Box 813. White Plains, 
MD 20695. MD residents add 5% sales tax 

ROUND TOP WOODEN TRUNK: many uses. 
For plans send $3.75 to: Sir Forms. P.O. Box 
595. Hudson, OH 44236 


PLANS FOR 8“ DISC SANDER WITH MITER 

Designed and used by professional model- 
makers. Great for shops. Material list, sup¬ 
pliers, parts numbers included. $12.95. CJH 
Services, P.O. Box 1641, Longview, WA 
98632 


DESIGNER GAZEBO BIRDFEEDERS Sell for 

$175 in shops. Send $1 details, picture. 
WaltWorks-f, 7 White Oak Rd.. Asheville. 
NY 28803 


BUILD THIS 

Fokker DR 1 ** 

F&&i (he imcrtgrierti of 
creating itirs Gass*: - 
Pritje ol the RED BARON 

Si 4.95 

D*toi4*d PattBfn*. InttuChVM wt6 
FcJtkwf Hi f Jncludvd 

N Y rvadwi* *dd trio* tax 



PO BwW 

** Dtp* O 
cSSi) HsrrOurg. NY 
14Q7S 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EASY WORK! Excellent pay! Assemble 
products at home. Call toll free 1-800-467- 
5566 ext. 3445 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your 
woodworking business. Grants/loans to 
$500,000. Free recorded message: 707- 
448-0270. (KC1) 

ASSEMBLE EASY WOODCRAFTS AND 
MORE AT home. Nation's most respected 
program. Guaranteed! 1-800-377-6000 ext. 
7110 

IDEAL WOODWORKING BUSINESS 

Unusual money-maker. Proven, enjoyable. 
Send stamp: Pineco. 897-3 Mammoth. 
Manchester, NH 03104 

EXTRA INCOME Writing Articles and Fillers. 
Beginners can receive S5.00 to $10.00 in 
your mailbox. Just $3.50 brings you many 
secrets of what to write and where to sell. 
Trails End Enterprises. Dept. 203-WA. 4902 
Cartiste Pike, Mechanicsburg. PA 17055 

ASSEMBLE OUR DEVICES at home. We pay 
up to $600.00 weekly. No experience. Send 
self-addressed envelope: Technix, 4173 
Main St.. Suite 300, Bridgeport, CT 06606. 


WOODS 



QUILTED, CURLY, BURL. SPALTED MAPLE. 

Boards, Blocks, Flooring. Special—25 Bd. 
Ft. Figured Shorts—Free Shipping—$100. 
RANDLE WOODS, P.O. Box 96, Randle. WA 
98377. 800-845-8042 


BUILD YOUR OWN WATERBED AND SAVE: 

Mattresses, Heaters. Massage Systems, 
MORE! Send $2.00 tor Catalog with FREE 
plan set. Woodins 1 Waterbed Connection. 
45 Industrial Park PW, Albany, NY 12206 


EASILY TRANSFER PATTERNS! Waxless, 
erasable, paintable, reusable, graphite paper 
2ft x 5ft sample $3ppd; Giant 2ft x 16ft 
$5ppd. Timbers. P.O. Box 550-PW. Selma. 
OR 97538 


OREGON BLACK WALNUT— wide boards, 
thick material, exceptional color. SASE— 
Goby Walnut Products, Dept. PW, 5016 
Palestine Rd., Albany, OR 97321. 503-926- 
7516 
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“GOOD WOOD." Pennsylvania Hardwoods. 
Many Species & Sizes, free catalog: 
Croffwood Mills. RD 1, Box 14L, Driftwood, 
PA 15832. 814-546-2532 

CARVERS SUPPLY CAROUSEL HORSES 

cut-outs, toots, books, starter kits. SASE 
Modera. 3505 - 32nd SI. W, Bradenton. FL 
34205 

MICOTHIN LUMBER. 1/4, 3/16, 1/8, 1/16 
INCH thicknesses. Widths to six inches. 
Clear and surfaced on four sides. Lowest 
prices available. South American and African 
Mahogany, Walnut, Cherry, Oak, Poplar. 
Please write for details and price list. West 
Friendship Hardwoods, P.O. Box 103, West 
Friendship, MD 21794 

HARDWOODS: WALNUT, CHERRY, red oak. 
mahogany, any species, plywoods and 
milling available. Call or write for prices: F. 
Scott Jay & Company, P.O. Box 706, 
Millersville. MD 21108; 800-888-9337 


BOOKS AND CATALOGS 


WOOOCARVERS CATALOG: NEW 1993 
CATALOG filled with over 1200 items just 
for the woodcarver. Send S2.00. P.O. Box 
3485, Estes Park, CO 80517 

WOOD FINISHING & FURNITURE RESTOR¬ 
ER'S GUIDE Bimonthly newsletter. Features 
modern and historic materials and methods. 
Send SI5.95 to: Red Rose Press. Inc., 1019 
S. Main. Lake Mills. Wl 53551-1814 

COMPLETE GUIDE TO STAINED GLASS 
SUPPLIERS, a 250-page directory of 
wholesale sources for hobbyists & pros. $5. 
Eldoggo Press. Tonetta Lake Rd.. Dept. PW, 
Brewster, NY 10509 


BUILD. RESTORE. REPAIR. REFINISH! 

Carvings. Moldings, Brass. Hardwoods, 
Veneers, Upholstery, Caning. Lamps. $1.00 
for unique wholesale catalog. Van Dyke's. 
Dept. 50, Box 278, Woonsocket, SD 57385 

CHAIR CANING AND BASKET WEAVING 
SUPPLIES Large selection weaving materi¬ 
als. Shaker Tape, books, handles, tools, etc. 
Retail and wholesale. Catalog Si.50. 
Refundable. Royalwood Ltd., 517-PW, 
Woodville Rd.. Mansfield. OH 44907. 419- 
526-1630 

WOOD PRODUCTS WHOLESALE, pegs, 
spindles, wheels—250 items in stock. 
Howee’s. Rt. 7. Box 633PW. Joplin. MO 
64801 

PC SOFTWARE COMPREHENSIVE WOOD¬ 
WORKING INDEX: 15 journals. 457 issues. 
11286 articles, update service. $44.95 free 
S&H. Infodex Services, Dept. 7804. 10609 
King Arthurs, Richmond. VA 23235-3840. 
Free information 

TELEPHONE PARTS TO MAKE WOOD tele¬ 
phones. Catalog S2. Phoneco, Box 70, 
Galesville, Wl 54630; 608-582-4124 

CRAFTSMEN: SHOW PRIDE IN YOUR FINE 
WORK Personalize pieces with solid brass 
plates. Send $1.00 for sample. V-B. 807 E. 
Dana St.. Mountain View. CA 94041 


FREE WOODCRAFT SUPPLIES CATALOG. 

packed full of specialty hardware, wood 
turnings, patterns, wood toy parts, books 
and router bits. Armor, Box 445-PW, East 
Northport, NY 11731; 800-292-8296 

SECURE YOUR FUTURE. Work for yourself. 
Small Business Booklets by Ken Sadler tell 
how. Send for free brochure. Small 
Business Press, Box 827-CAAA, Forest 
Grove. OR 97116-0827 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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WATERSTOVES 

The safest, most efficient 
wood heat system on the 
market* the TAYLOR 
waterstove sits outside 1 

f 

3 



and heats your home and 
100% of household hot - 
water. 

•UL listed " 

•Thermostatic control 
•12 to 24 hour burn time 
•Stainless steel eliminates 3 
bottom corrosion 


jr^- E 

8 



Call 1 -800-545-2293 for more details. 


TAYLOR MANUFACTURING, INC. 

PO Box 518, Elizabethtown, NC 28337 


POST OFFICE BOX BRONZE DOORS No. 1 

56.00; No. 2 S6.50; No. 3 $9.00; plus $1.00 
each shipping. SASE to: Hubbert 
Woodcrafts, P.O. Box 1415. Fletcher, NC 
28732. 704-687-0350 


FOOT PAIN BREAKTHROUGH! 


Do You Suffer From: 

Painlul heels, fallen arches, corns, calluses, 
burning feet, tired/achy feel or legs? 

If so, call now! Free brochure, 

1-800-235*6646 Ext. 500 
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(Good through 12/1^3) 

#1-LS5 S25.95 
P.Pd. USA Only 

Interchangeable 
‘Lock-Jaw,’' Walnut 
handle, wrench*, left 
and right bent blades, 
honed ready for use 

*wrnnch oo( shown 


#2-BLK SI 8.95 
P Pd. USA Only 

Basswood Block 
(1)3"X3‘X9*- 


US send ck. or m.o. 

NY Res add lax 
Canada & Foreign 
send m.o. ONLY 
Canada: add S25G PPd 
Foreign: add 56 50 PPd 
COO UPS Available 


Si .00 for Catalog 
(free with order.! 


Send to: 
Warren Tod Co, Inc. 


2209-1 Rt. 9G 
Rhmebeck, NY 12572 
Tel, (914) 876-7817 


CLASSIFIED INFORMATION: 

Classified Rate: $2.50 per word; 
15-word minimum. One-Inch 
Marketplace: $250 per issue. Payment 
must accompany all ads (not commis- 
sionable). Deadline for Issue #76 
Dec/Jan 1994) is September 27. 1993. 
Popular Woodworking Dept. Class., 
1041 Shary Circle, Concord. CA 94516 
(510) 671-9852. 


WELCOME 

Minialuf© lights twinkle 
to Xmas music. About 
17’ ht. Parts Kil In¬ 
cludes music box, orna¬ 
ments and loiters. 
#01570 Plans 4.00 
#045702 Plans and 
Parts Kit 12.00 
Parts Kit Only: 

#04570 8,75/Ea, 
23-85V3, 68,00/10 



I 

a 
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F-F-FROSTY 

Our snowman has a red 
light nose that biinks in time 
to 'Frosty Snowman’ when 
his belly button Is pushed. 
#0l55QN Plans 3.50 
# 04 5SON Z Plans and 
Parts Kit 8.00 
Parts Kil Only: 

#04550N 4.95/Eel 
13 50/3. 41,50/10 


Parts Kits include all needed items to 
complete the project - EXCEPT LUMBER. 


MERRY 

CHRIS- 

MOOSE 

Features a push 
button that plays 
‘Rudolph’ with 
flashing red nose. 
About 22' wide. A 
great Xmas seller* 



#01574 Plans 3.00 #045742 Plans & Parts Kit 0.50 
*04574 Paris Kil Only: 6.85'Ea. t3.SO- : 3. 57.30.'tC 

CRAFTERS MART 

P.O. BOX 2342-A • GREELEY, CO 80632 
72-Page CATALOG: Si , Free with any order. Check. 
MasterCard or VISA (Include daytime phone, card no,, 
exp. date & signature), PROCESSING CHARGE: 
Continental U.S. £4; AK, HI, APQ & FPQ Si0; Canada 
Si6; Foreign 20% plus $10 (LLS, Funds). 

CO Res. add 3% tax. PHONE ORDERS: 
Sam-Spm Mon-Fd, Mtn. Time. Info: (303) 351 0570 

1 - 800 - 999-3445 Ext. 22 
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Calendar 


I f your group is having an event you would like other 
woodworkers to hear about, please send us all pertinent 
information at least three months before the opening date. 
We will publish it for you in “Calendar 1 free of charge. 


California 

The No. California Woodworking Show: (11/5-7) San 
Mateo Expo Center. Fiesta Hall, 2495 S. Delaware Street, 
San Mateo, CA 94403 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows, Tel. 800-826*8257 

The So, California Woodworking Show: (12/3—5) LA. 
County Fairlpfex, Building 5, White & McKinley Avenues, 
Pomona CA 91768 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows, Tel. 800-826-8257 

Connecticut 

Workshops In Fine Craftsmanship: (11713-14) Making 
Windsor Stools (11/20-21) More Band Sawed Boxes 
(11/20-21) Brookfield Craft Center, Inc,, Brookfield & South 
Norwalk, CT 

Contact: Brookfield Craft Center, Tel. 203*775*4526 in 
Brookfield, 203-853-6155 in Norwalk 

Delaware 

Art From The Lathe: (4/3-11/30) Hagiey Museum and 
Library, Wilmington, DE 

Contact: Dorothy Lehr t Public Relations Coordinator, P.O. 
Box 3630. Wilmington, DE 19807, TeL 302-658*2400 

Florida 

Florida Woodworking Show & Furniture Supply Show : 

(11/16-17) Orlando, FL 

Contact: Eidson Trade Shows, Inc., P.O. Box 609, 
Conover, NC 28613 T Tel. 704-459-9894 

Illinois 

The Chicagoland Woodworking Show: (10/15-17) Odeum, 
South Hall, 1033 N. Villa Avenue, Villa Park, IL 60181 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows, Tel. 800-826-8257 

23rd Annual Midwestern Carver's Show: (11/6-7) 
Belle-Clair Exposition Hall, 200 South Belt East, Belleville, 
IL 62221 

Contact: Don Lougeay, 1830 East “D* Street, Belleville, IL 
62221, Tel. 618-233-5970 

Indiana 

Mid American Lumbermen's Show ': (2/11-12/94) Allen 
County Memorial Coliseum, 4000 Parnell Avenue, Fort 
Wayne, IN 46805 

Contact: Eidson Trade Shows, Inc., P.O. Box 609, 
Conover, NC 28613,Tel. 704-459-9894 

Maryland 

Sugarfoaf Craft Festival: (4/15-17/94) Montgomery 
County Fairgrounds, Gaithersburg. MD 

Contact: Sugarloaf Mountain Works, Inc., 200 Orchard Ridge 
Dnve. Suite 215, Gaithersburg, MD 20878, Tel. 301*990*1400 

Sugarloaf Craft Festival: (4/29—5/1/94) Maryland State 
Fairgrounds near Baltimore, MD 

Contact: Sugarloaf Mountain Works, Inc., 200 Orchard 
Ridge Drive, Suite 215, Gaithersburg, MD 20878, Tel. 301- 
990-1400 

Massachusetts 

Woodworking Show: (10/15-17) Eastern States Exposition, W. 
Springfield, MA 

Contact: The Show, 24 East Avenue #173, New Canaan, CT 
06840, TeL 800-287-7891 


Michigan 

The Metro-Detroit Woodworking Show: (10/22-24) 
Michigan Fairgrounds, Community Arts Building, 1120 W, 
State Fair Avenue, Detroit, Ml 48203 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows, Tel. 800-826-8257 

Fruitbelt Woodcarver’s Show: (11/6-7) Cook Energy 
Information Center, 1-94, Bridgman Exit 16, 3Va miles 
north on Red Arrow Hwy, 

Contact: Dolly Krieger, Tel. 800-548-2555 

Midwest-Grand Rapids Woodworking & Furniture Supply 
Fair : (11/4-5) Grand Rapids, Ml 

Contact: Eidson Trade Shows, inc., P.O. Box 609, 
Conover, NC 28613, TeL 704-459*9894 

New York 

The Ideal Home: 1900-1920: (10/21-2/27/94) The 
American Craft Museum, 40 West 53rd Street, New York, 
NY 10019 

Contact: Joan McDonald, Public Relations, TeL 212- 
956-3535, FAX 212-459*0926 

Woodworking Show: (11/12-14) Yonkers Raceway, 
Yonkers, NY 

Contact: The Show, 24 East Avenue #173, New 
Canaan, CT 06840, Tel. 800-287-7891 

''Christmas, s 93 Art & Craft Spectacular 11 : (12/3-5) New 
York State Fairgrounds, Syracuse, NY 

Contact: United Craft Enterprises, Box 326, Masonville, 
NY 13804, Tel. 607-265-3230 

North Carolina 

Woodworking Show: (11/19-20) Charlotte Convention 
Center, Charlotte, NC 

Contact: The Show, 24 East Avenue #173, New 
Canaan, GT 06840, TeL 800-287-7891 

Ohio 

Woodworking Show: (10/22-24) Cuyahoga County 
Fairgrounds, Berea, OH 

Contact: The Show, 24 East Avenue #173, New Canaan, 
CT 06840, TeL 800-287-7891 

Woodworking Show: (1/14-16/94) Veterans Memorial Hall, 
Columbus, OH 

Contact: The Show, 24 East Avenue #173, New Canaan, 
CT 06840, TeL 800-287*7891 

Oregon 

The Oregon Woodworking Show: (11/19-21) Portland 
Expo Center, Exhibit Hall C, 2060 N. Marine Drive, 
Portland, OR 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows, TeL 800*826*8257 

Pennsylvania 

Valley Forge Crafts Festival: (11/13-14) Valley Forge Exhibit 
Center, King of Prussia, PA 

Contact: United Craft Enterprises, Box 326, Masonville, NY 
13804, TeL 607-265-3230 

Rhode Island 

Conservation By Design: (10/93-1/94) Exhibition of wooden 
objects. Rhode Island School of Design, 2 College Street, 
Providence, Rl 02903 

Contact: Rick Goff, Tel. 401-454-6350 

Tennessee 

Woodworking Show: (10/29-31) Knoxville Civic Coliseum. 
Knoxville, TN 

Contact: The Show, 24 East Avenue #173, New Canaan, 
CT 06840 r TeL 800-287^7891 
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Events of Interest to Woodworkers 


National Conference “As A Professional In The Crafts”: 

(10/20-23) Conferences & exhibitions. Arrowmont School of 
Arts and Crafts, 556 Parkway, Gatlinburg. TN 

Contact: Registrar, Arrowmont School of Arts and Crafts, 
P.O. Box 567, Gatlinburg, TN 37738, Tel. 615-436-5860 

Washington 

The Western Washington Woodworking Show: (11/12-14) 
Western Washington, Seattle Center Exhibition Hall, Mercer 
Street at 3rd Avenue N„ Seattle WA 98109 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows, Tel. 800-826-8257 

Washington, DC 

The 12th Annual Smithsonian Craft Show: (1/14-17/94) 
Andrew W. Mellon Auditorium, 1301 Constitution Ave. N.W., 
Washington, DC 

Contact: Office of Public Affairs, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, DC 20560, Tel. 202-357-2627 


Decatur House Presents Marketplace for 19th Century 
Crafts:(1 1/5-7) Decatur Carnage House, 1610 H Street, N.W., 
Washington, DC 20006 

Contact: Sarah Saville Shaffer, Tel. 202-842-0915 

Wisconsin 

The Northeastern Wisconsin Woodworker’s Guild pre¬ 
sents the 11th Annual Spring Show: p/19-20/94) Port 
Plaza Mall in downtown Green Bay, Wl 

Contact: Curt Andersen, 2942 Jack Pine Lane,Green Bay, 
Wl 54313, SASE, Tel. 414-434-1288 

Canada 

The Canadian Workshop Show/British Columbia 
Workshop & Hobby Show: (10/22-24) PNE Grounds. 
Vancouver, British Columbia 

Contact: The Canadian Workshop Show, 130 Spy Court, 
Markham, Ontario, Canada L3R 5H6, Tel. 416-292-2784 


Popular Woodworking’s 

CA^TI°^ TrtE- 


CMCTOOtA 


Contest 


DeWALT. 


sponsored by 


Readers are invited to submit their captions for this car¬ 
toon to Popular Woodworking, Cartoon Caption #3, 1041 
Shary Circle, Concord, CA 94518. The deadline for entries is 
December 1, 1993. The entries will be judged by the wood¬ 
working staff. A winner and two runners up will be chosen. 

The two runners up will each receive a one year sub¬ 
scription to Popular Woodworking> The winner will receive 
the new DeWalt Plate Joiner, model DW682K, State-of-the 

^art features include: inte¬ 
gral tilting fence with 
rack-and-pinion height 
adjustment; retractable 
steel anti-slip pins on the 
base; a 6,5 amp, gear dri¬ 
ven TOO percent ball 
bearing motor; and a top 
handle for added control 
Additionally, the Plate 
Joiner comes with a 
one-year free parts, labor 
and loaner too! warranty. 





And the vinner is... 

The winner of our first “Caption The Cartoon Contest" in the July 1993 
issue, and recipient of the DeWalt DW682K Plate Joiner shown above is: 

Tony Servies, from Greenback, Tennessee 
The runners up recieve a one year subscription to Popular Woodworking: 
Ival Williams, from Spring, Texas 
“t told you not to plug that into 220 voltsr 
Carolyn Thomas, from Highland Springs, Virginia 
“That’s fine Tim , but the sink’s square!" 
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by Ken Textor 


| Out of the Woodwork 
Mythology: Wood's Fourth Dimension 


Bill was speaking in low, reverential tones, as if seated in 
the last pew of a medieval cathedral. His monologue, though, 
was intense: “For me, working with wood is spiritual, 1 mean, 
here 1 take something that's alive, take its life away, 
re-shape it to what I want and make it come alive again as 
something else. It's like you're a god!" 

Weil, maybe. Bill is one of my more philosophic wood¬ 
working friends. But he isn't alone in his feelings for working 
with wood. For years, l f ve heard a similar urgent zeal from 
both new and old woodworkers. It's more than a love of the 
craft. It’s devotion. On good days, I even feel it myself. 

Then what is it about wood that inspires people so? Why is 
there almost a religious commitment for many involved in wood¬ 
working? Do we just need better ventilated finishing rooms? 

In trying to find some answers to these questions, I've 
stumbled on a whole extra dimension to woodworking. It 
seems that we come by our ardent feelings honestly. The 
whole idea of wood being something sacred stems from a 
tradition that pre-dates the great religious myths of Egypt, 
Greece and Rome. Essentially, what I found was this: Wood 
was humanity's first inspiration. Wood and its source the 
tree, have been the basis of nearly all prehistoric religions, 
not only in Europe, but in the East, in Africa and the 
Americas as well. Trees sure do get around. 

For a woodworker like myself, this has been a fascinating 
discovery. Take, for instance, the mythology of a common 
wood like birch: Ancient Celtic cultures of northern Europe 
believed birch was capable of giving hope, assuring success¬ 
ful beginnings and driving away evil spirits. Thus, a project 
like making an infant's first cradle out of birch might assure a 
child of being free of demons throughout life. Too bad no 
Pu!IOut r “ Plans survive from those days. 

Most scholars of ancient wood mythologies theorize that 
the birch was a symbol of successful beginnings because 
it is among the first trees to set out leaves in the spring. 



But as a woodworker, I can think of other reasons why 
birch was first. 

To begin with, it's an easy wood to work and extremely 
versatile. Even using very primitive tools, birch splits fairly 
straight and carves relatively easy. Green birch is easily 
bent, making it a prime candidate for building temporary, 
arch-shaped huts and because birch bark is impervious to 
water, it is an excellent choice for bowls, paper, or canoes. 

Most other woods have similar mythologies. Ancient 
Scandinavians believed an ash tree held the entire universe 
together, and that the earth was created from its roots, the 
sky from its branches and man from the wood of its trunk. 
Ash was also believed to be a charm against drowning and 
was frequently used in boat construction. In steam-bending, 
few hardwoods are as easy to coax into place as ash. 
Combining flexibility, strength and toughness, ash is still 
prized today, as it was near the dawn of history, as the wood 
for making oars. 

And on it goes. Oak was considered the king of all woods 
and inspired the widespread religious cult of the Druids. 
Though more famous for their connection to rock monoliths 
like Stonehenge, the Druids also venerated oak as a symbol 
of strength and as a doorway to the gods. Even the name 
“druid” translates as "wise men of the oak," 

Woods like elm, fir, willow, holly, poplar, and yew all have 
importance in European mythology. But reverence for wood 
extends even into Native America where birch was burnt to 
keep thunderstorms under control, or ancient China where 
pine was considered a means to immortality. 

Wood mythology even creeps into modern religions 
through the recurrent symbol of the Tree of Life. Buddha 
was inspired to conceive his religion under a fig tree. 
Christianity began with Adam and Eve under an apple tree, 
eating its forbidden fruit. The Jewish menorah (a sacred 
candelabra) is a symbolic tree. 

For me, though, this extra dimension to woodworking 
has given me something useful to contemplate while plan¬ 
ing another hundred board feet of maple. I've spent hours 
with my woodworking friends, speculating on both the 
practical and primitive religious reasons why a particular 
wood was consecrated for a certain purpose. One good 
source for wood mythologies has been Robert Graves' 
book The White Goddess . 

Though historians like to call our period of pre-civiliza¬ 
tion The Stone Age, I prefer to think of it as The Wood Age. 
As a central fact of primitive life, wood was paramount. In 
any case, wood and woodworking now give me a much 
clearer understanding of history and civilization, and learn¬ 
ing history through the extra dimension of wood mythology 
sure beats those soporific “World Civilization' 1 classes of my 
high school days. [PW] 
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While other geniuses hove been out 
collecting their Nobel Prizes, ours hove been 
experimenting in the basement again. 

hey look harmless enough. But send these men to the basement at Ryobi R&D, and 
they go wild. This year, it all started with the new OSS450 Oscillating Spindle Sander - the 
first in its price range to combine up-and-down and rotary motion for bum-free finishes on 



a huge array of shapes and contours. Which led to the new BS900 Band Saw for more 
intricate cuts and 9" capacity. Ah, then came the TDS4000K - the only cordless drywall and 
deck screw gun to operate at pro-standard 4000 rpm's. The RA202 Radial Arm Saw, with 
its patented Control Cut™ feature for operator-selected saw head advance and automatic 
return. Our ever-popular Detail Sander. And the handy API 2 Portable Planer with its quick 
blade changes and lateral adjustment of knives to eliminate scoring. Fact is, whatever 
the tool - benchtop, cordless or handheld - some Ryobi genius is always finding a refresh¬ 
ingly better, more accurate and efficient way to get the job done. Are they really mad 
scientists? Probably not. Are they coming up with products you'll be crazy about? You bet. 

RYOBI 

Making Innovative Concepts A Reality rta 

fyot* Africa Corp 5201 IWimVi Dcery Rood. Suim 1. AndHFson SC 2962511950 ©fly-obr America dorp 1993 


Coll 1-80Q-525“2579 for more information. 











EN-TB1Q 

• I -1/2HP H0/220V 

* CAST IRON TABLE 
REG: S350 00 

SPECIAL: $335.0 


EN PN12 

• 2HP 16 AMPS UOV \ 6,000 CPM 

• 2 BLADE CUTTERMEAD 

• 2d. 2 FPM FEED RATE 
REG 5380.00 

SPECIAL: $355,00 


EN-HTB10 

• 3HP 220V 

• TRIPLE V BELT DRIVE. 5/8" ARBOR 

• SOLID CAST IRON TABLE+WINGS 

• PRECISION FENCE + MITRE GAUGE 
REG: SI .190.00 

SPECIAL: $1,135,00 


SHIPPING WAREHOUSE/ SERVICE CENTER 
12 ARMORY ROAD. CLARKSBURG, WV 26301 
HOURS: FT. MQN-FRI 8,00AM- 5:00PM 


WOOD SHAPER 


EN-WS05 

• 1HPI6AMPS110V 

• REVERSIBLE MOTOR 

• CAST IRON TABLE 

• 1/2* SPINDLE 
REG: 5200.00 

SPECIAL: $265,00 


f SHOWROOM/ HEADQUARTER* 
10400 E. SAN JOSE AVE, 

CITY OF INDUSTRY. CA 91748 
TEL: (009) 468 *3688 FAX: (909) 468 3089 
P T. MON-SAT 8.00 AM-5:00PM 


\HQURS: 



HEAVY DUTY WOOD 
SHAPER 

♦EN-WSIO 

• 3HP 22 AMPS 220V 

• 3/4*+1 * SPINDLES 

• 3" SPINDLE TRAVEL 

\\/T SPINDLE AVAILABLE] 
REG: 5860,00 

SPECIAL: $845.00 



16”BAND SAW 


EN-BS16 

• 1 -1/2 HP 110/22DV 3 SPEEDS 

• CAST IRON TABLE 

• RIP FENCE & MITRE GAUGE INCLUDED 
REG: 5520 00 

SPECIAL: $490.00 

18" HEAVY DUTY 
BAND SAW . 

EN-B518S 

PRICE: $645,00 




ENLON 

ORDERS 1 •800*888*9697 

Time: Mon-Sat 


IS" SUPER HEAVY DUTY 
BAND SAW 

EN-BS18 

• 2HP 110/220V 11 AMPS 220V 

• 3,300 FPM BLADE SPEED 

• RIP FENCED. MJTRE GAUGE INCLUDED 
REG: S9!0!b0 

SPECIAL $880,00 


6" X 9" BELT/DISC 
SANDER 

EN-SN69 

• 3/4 HP 110/220 V 

• 6" X 48" BEL ir DISC 

• TABLE TILTS: 0’-45% BELT: 
•WITH GAUGE 
REG; 5195 


REG; 5195 00 

SPECIAL: $185.00 


WELCOME TO OUR SHOWROOM 

Call for free catalog. 

Prices .ire subject In change without notice. 

F.O.B. CITY OF INDUSTRY, CA dr CLARKSBURG, WV 






EN-FN15 

• 2HP 110/220V 15 AMPS 220V 

• 2 SPEEDS, 13,500 CPM 

• 3 BLADE CUTTERHEAD 

• STAND INCLUDED 

PRICE: $795.00 


22" SCROLL SAW 

EN-5C22 

• I /8HP MOTOR 

• SINGLESPEED l r 725SPM 

• 22 H THROAT, 2" MAX CUT 
R83: 5150.00 

SPECIAL: $145.00 


ENLON. F.NLOIS 



3H.P, DUST COLL 


EN-DC30 

• 3 HP 220V22AMPS 

• 1850CFM 

• INTAKE HOLES: 3 ©4’ 
REG: 5455 00 

SPECIAL:$450,00 



EN*J006 

• 1 HP 1T0/220V 14 AMPS 110V 

• CAST IRON TABLE 

• 13,500 CPM 

• 3 BLADE CUTTERHEAD 


REG: 5340.00 

SPECIAL: $300.00 


8” HEAVY DUTY iOlNTEl 
EN-JO08 

REG 5675.00 

SPECIAL $635.00 

















